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What You Said About... 


ATTACKING SYRIA “Isn't Iraq over- 


“TIM E hanging everything here?” asked 
uniter Fox’s Bill O'Reilly of Time Washing- 


WARRIOR 


ton bureau chief Michael Scherer, 


in a discussion about Time’s Sept. 9 
} cover story by 

which explored President Obama’s 
bind in striking Syria. The cover 
image, an outsize Obama on a white backdrop, reso- 
nated as well—demonstrating that, as Chuck Todd on 
NBC's Today show put it, “this is a conflict the Com- 
mander in Chief of a war-weary nation enters reluc- 
tantly.” of Agoura Hills, Calif., argued 
that military action was a moral imperative: “We used 
to wonder how the world allowed the Nazi Holocaust 
to happen. Or Rwanda. Or Darfur. Now we know. We 
see it in Syria.” But others, like Carlos Reyna of El 
Paso, Texas, saw no upside. “By all means, let’s retaliate 
against Assad by bombing his cities and killing more 
civilians. Will this make us more pious than he?” 





MILEY CYRUS’ VMA ROUTINE Although culture 
critic ’s column calling Cyrus’ 
act at MTV’s Video Music Awards “derivative’ 
prompted hundreds of approving shout-outs 
(“She hits the nail on the head!” tweeted Alice 
Nelson), Time.com commenter JohnMuir argued that 
Paglia’s comparisons with Madonna amounted to 
“Madonna nostalgia/fangirl fanaticism”; Cyrus, he 
said, is “young, fun and sexy and doesn’t need... the 
‘mystery’ ... that an older Madonna needed to stay 
sexy and relevant.” 


THE CLINTONS NEEDING A RESTART Joe Klein's col 
umn on the power couple’s Washington excesses— 
and how they could damage a Hillary presidential 
run—prompted praise from conservatives. “Tough, 
insightful piece,” tweeted GOP pundit Ana Navarro. 
Reader Michael Saken, meanwhile, didn’t think 
Klein's suggested “restart” was likely—or necessary. 

“This is celebrity time in 
politics,” he tweeted. “Hill- 
ary’s got it. And it explains 
the rise of fringe people like 
Cruz & Paul.” 
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NOW ON LIGHTBOX To mark the start of New York 
Fashion Week, we're showcasing photographer Robin 
Schwartz’s insider's look at another kind of couture: 
doggie fashion, a world in which “it’s acceptable to... 
be extravagant, charitable and eccentric,” Schwartz 
explains. Samples include: 





Humans and canines at a pet fashion show during 
Brooklyn Fashion Week 





A 
Nina, a Chihuahua, at a Roaring ‘20s-themed 
pet fashion show in Manhattan 


FOR MORE ... We've got a preview of curator Erik 
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ADVAIR DISKUS can cause serious side effects, including: 
1. People with asthma who take long- beta,- 
adrenergic agonist (LABA) medicines, such as 
salmeterol (one of the medicines in ADVAIR DISKUS), 
have an increased risk of death from asthma 
problems. It is not known whether fluticasone vate, 
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What are the possible side effects with ADVAIR DISKUS? 
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sudden breathing problems immediately after inhaling 
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* effects on heart 
- increased blood pressure 
- a fast and irregular heartbeat 
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reduced adrenal function (may result in loss of energy) 
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DIANANYAD, who at 64 
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bonus that Lenovo CEO 
Yang Yuanging will 
share with 10,000 of 
his employees 


A chimpanzee for 
v7 winning a 
chimpanzee-art 
contest sponsored 
by the U.S. 
Humane Society 


‘l’M NOT THERE TO BE A DIPLOMAT.’ 


DENNIS RODMAN, former NBA star, explaining that his second trip ~~ 
to North Korea this year is merely about his desire to “meet my re 
friend Kim... and start a basketball league over there or something” of 








Sources: NBC News; CNN: ITV News; ABC News; AP 
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Taking Flight 
Hundreds of storks gather overhead on 
Sept. 1 in the Turkish province of Hatay, 


preparation for the coming winter. 


Photograph by Bulent Kilic— 
AFP/Getty! 





The Fallout Grows 
At Fukushima 


BY BRYAN WALSH 


It’s easy to forget, but one of the 
most important parts of a nuclear 
power plant is the simplest one: 
H20. The thermal energy created by 
a nuclear reaction generates steam, 
which drives electric turbines, and 
the excess heat is then dissipated in 
pools of water. When something 
goes wrong at a nuclear plant, water 
is usually involved. 

So it is with the crippled Fuku- 
shima Daiichi nuclear plant in 
northern Japan. Nearly 2%: years 
after Fukushima suffered a melt- 
down in the wake of a massive 
tsunami, the Tokyo Electric Power 
Co. (TEPCO) is struggling to contain 
new leaks of highly radioactive 
water flowing from the plant. Some 
430,000 tons of radioactive water is 
stored in nearby tanks, and each day 
an additional 400 tons is added to 
the total as groundwater flows past 
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the damaged reactors. The hot spots 
near the tanks indicate that Fuku- 
shima is at risk of being inundated 
by radioactive water that could be 
released into the environment— 
and that TEPCO has once again un- 
derstated the scale of the problem. 
With Tokyo seeking to host 
the 2020 Summer Olympics, Japa- 
nese Prime Minister Shinzo Abe 
has been desperate to show that 
Fukushima is under control. On 
Sept. 3 the Japanese government an- 
nounced that it would take over the 
cleanup and spend nearly $500 mil- 
lion on an underground ice wall and 
other measures that would hopeful- 
ly halt the leaks of radioactive water. 
That might sound like something 
out of Game of Thrones, but such fro- 
zen walls have been used to isolate 
radioactive waste at other nuclear 
sites—albeit only for a few years at 
atime. Fukushima will require de- 
cades for a full cleanup. Radioactiv- 
ity has a way of outlasting even the 
most determined government. 


Nuclear 
regulators 
inspec t tanks of 
contaminated 
water at the 
Fukushima 
Daiichi plant 

on Aug. 23 





EUROPE’'S 

FASTEST- 

GROWING 
COUNTRIES 


| A new Oxford 

study found that 
European men 
grew 11 cmon 

| average from 

| 1871 to 1980. 
Below, the 
per-decade 
breakdown. 
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The Explainer 

How Enrique 

Pena Nieto Wants to 
Transform Mexico 


In his first state-of-the-nation ad- 
dress, on Sept. 2, the Mexican Presi- 
dent said this could be the year the 
country “dared to take off.” Here 
are his proposed reforms (and what 
he’s up against): 


> BETTER SCHOOLS 

Congress recently approved a bill 
to begin evaluation-based hiring, 
firing and promotion of teachers; 
many have protested for weeks, 
saying they’re unfairly blamed for 
subpar student performance. 


> ENERGY INVESTMENT 

In August, he revealed plans to lure 
foreigners to Mexico's vast oil and 
gas deposits, ending 75 years of pro- 
tectionism; critics worry that the 
shift will lead to privatization. 


> LOWER CRIME 

He touts a 13.7% drop in murders 
since he took office in December 
and plans to keep targeting extor- 
tion and kidnapping; 49% of Mex- 
icans think violence has risen. 








Roundup 

’ 9" 
Soccer’s Priciest Stars 
What financial crisis? Top European clubs” 
spent a whopping $2.3 billion acquiring the 
best soccer talent this summer, of that, a 
record $980 million came from clubs in 
England's Premier League. (Many costs are 
augmented by TV deals and corporate 
sponsorships.) Here's a look at some of the 
biggest player-transfer fees in history. 
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By Cleo Brock Abraham and Andrew Katz 
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HEALTH 
Former South 
African leader 

Mand la we 
dfroma 

Pretoria ho pital 
ind is receiving care 


at home 


FREEDOM 


Iran rel dsix 


held since 
May for 
photographing 
restricted area 
two others are still 





An Unyielding Battle 


NISTAN The body of an alleged Taliban fighter lies on the ground on Aug. 30; he was killed alongside seven 
other suspected militants during an overnight commando operation in Herat province. The Taliban has escalated its 
attacks against foreign combat troops as their 2014 withdrawal inches closer. Afghan police deaths have doubled this 
year after the poorly trained locals inherited security responsibility from NATO. Photograph by Hoshang Hashimi—AP 
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‘It Has to Stop’ 
A rape case 
reveals an 
Unbalanced 
military-justice 
system 


BY MARK THOMPSON 


WHICH IS WORSE: A SEXUAL 
assault by three fellow mid 
shipmen near the U.S. Naval 
Academy in Annapolis, Md., 
or spending 20 hours over 
five days ina military court 
room fending off questions 
about one’s sexual history 
and the circumstances of the 
alleged attack? 

The latter is what happened 
at the Washington Navy Yard 
beginning Aug. 27, when a 
female midshipman was 
cross-examined ina lengthy 
pretrial hearing designed to 
bring those allegedly involved 
to justice. The case helps 
explain why only 3,374 of an 
estimated 26,000 military 
members who experienced 
unwanted sexual contact last 
year filed complaints. “It is 
essentially the woman who is 
on trial, and the trial can be 
worse than the rape,” says re 
tired Colonel Elspeth Ritchie, 
who served as the Army’s top 
psychiatrist and has testified 
in similar cases. “I have often 
thought that I would never re 
port it if it happened to me.” 

The night of April 14, 

2012, began as a “toga and 
yoga” party at the off-campus 
Annapolis hangout of the 
academy’s football team. (The 
men wore togas, the women 
yoga pants.) By most ac 
counts, the ensuing party got 
wild. The next morning, the 
female midshipman awoke at 
the house with a sore back, a 
coconut-rum hangover—and 
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no recollection of what had 
happened. She learned that 
three male midshipmen, all 
Navy footballers, were boast 
ing to friends and on social 
media that they’d had sex 
with her; the case hinges on 
whether she was too drunk to 
consent. The accuser pressed 
the case only reluctantly, after 
another female midshipman 
had said she planned to report 
what happened. The defen 
dants, Tra’ves Bush, 22, of 
Johnston, S.C.; Eric Graham, 
21, of Eight Mile, Ala.; and 
Joshua Tate, 21, of Nashville, 
have denied wrongdoing, say 
ing any sex was consensual. 
News organizations have 
declined to name the accuser, 


now a 21-year-old senior at the 
academy, as they do in most 
such cases. 

The hearing was brutal. 
While the defense lawyers 
attacked her with graphic, 
repetitive questions, the ac 
cuser sometimes gripped her 
meditation beads, a gift from 
her sexual-assault counselor. 
The lawyers wanted to know 
if she wore underwear to the 
party, how wide she opens 
her mouth during oral sex 
and if she “grinds” when 
dancing. They asked her if 
she “felt like a ho” the morn 
ing after (although Com 
mander Robert Monahan Jr., 
the hearing officer, drew 
the line when a defendant’s 


lawyer asked if she carried 
condoms in her purse). “This 
is harassment,” Susan Burke, 
her civilian attorney, told 
military prosecutors during a 
break. “It has to stop!” 

The inquisition took place 
during an Article 32 hearing. 
That’s the section of the Uni 
form Code of Military Justice 
requiring a “thorough and 
impartial investigation” into 
any charge that could lead toa 
court-martial. Unlike civilian 
proceedings, which are pre 
sented in secret by prosecu 
tors, Article 32 hearings are 
public, and defense lawyers 
can cross-examine accusers, 
sometimes harshly. Intended 
to keep military prosecutors 
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from steamrolling defen 
dants, it can force sexual 
assault victims to endure long 
rounds of intensely personal 
questioning before the trial. 

Eugene Fidell, an expert in 
military justice at Yale, says 
the military needs to make its 
hearings shorter—and fairer. 
“They’re a waste of time, 
money and are—particularly 
in cases like this—a vehicle 
for oppression of witnesses,’ 
he says. “This case raises seri 
ous questions about whether 
Article 32 hearings have be- 
come an engine of injustice.” 

Navy officials will decide in 
the next several weeks wheth- 
er the case should proceed toa 
full court-martial. 
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Need for 
Speed 


Somewhere, Sammy “I Can't 
Drive 55” Hagar is smiling. 
Illinois just became the 37th 
state to allow speed limits of 
70 m.p.h. or more, and bills 
in Wisconsin, New Jersey and 
Michigan could push limits 
to 70, 75 and 80 m.p.h., 
respectively. There’s a good 
reason: studies show that 
collisions are less likely on 
highways where velocity is 
limited to the speed that 
85% of drivers normally 
don't exceed. That way, cars 
travel at roughly the same 
pace. “On a big highway, if 
you're following the law and 
going 65 m.p.h., you're likely 
to get run over,” says Illinois 
state senator Jim Oberweis, 
who sponsored his state’s 
new law. Critics say higher 
limits are dangerous, but 
data indicates otherwise. 
Ohio Turnpike fatalities 

are down since the limit 
rose to 70 m.p.h. in 2011, 
while average speeds in 
Utah are up just 1 m.p.h. 
since the state welcomed 

its first 80-m.p.h. roads in 
2008. —BRAD TUTTLE 


SPEED 
LIMIT 


80 
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SWAMP SLAYERS 


Mississippi alligator hunters bagged 
a record haul on opening weekend 
of the state’s brief season, catching 
the Magnolia State’s heaviest gator 
(727 Ib.) and the largest female 
(10 ft., 295.3 Ib.). Hunters chased 
the record reptile for over two hours 
and spent four more loading it onto 


their boat. 
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$200 


Amount 
Vermont police 
fined William 
Reynolds, 74, for 
growing a single 
marijuana plant 
at his house. The 
penalty is the 
first issued under 
a new state law 
decriminalizing 
possession of 
less than 1 oz. of 
pot. Previously, 
Reynolds could 
have faced 
jail time. 





hae in Taxes, 
If Not in Texas 


Nothing confers legitimacy like an 
acknowledgment from the IRS, which 
sorts citizens by the tax forms they 
file. So when the Treasury Department 
announced on Aug. 29 that it would 
recognize any legally married gay 
couple, it was a moment of triumphant 
clarity—call it equality under 
bureaucracy. But in many of the 37 
states that don’t recognize same-sex 
marriage, confusion still reigns. 


County clerks in New Mexico, 
the only state that neither 
explicitly bans nor allows 
same-sex marriage, became 
so frustrated with the statutory ambiguity 
that they began issuing wedding licenses 
to gays in late August. Eager couples 
swarmed offices in six of the state’s 33 
counties, but final say on the matter will 
likely fall to the state’s supreme court. 


Texas banned gay marriage in 

1997, but benefits and 

divorce could be up for grabs. 

The state’s high court will 
soon consider whether two men who 
married in Massachusetts can file for 
divorce in Texas. Meanwhile, the Texas 
National Guard will not process benefit 
claims from gay couples, despite 
Pentagon authorization. 


Gay marriage is also outlawed 
in Pennsylvania, but that 
didn't stop a Montgomery 
County clerk from issuing 
marriage licenses to gay couples after 
the Supreme Court ruling. The state is 
suing to stop the practice, but even its 
top elected officials can’t agree on how 
to proceed; attorney general Kathleen 
Kane declined to defend the ban in court. 








Tech 


Ready, Set, 
Acquire How big 
companies build 
their future by 
buying little ones 


BY HARRY MCCRACKEN 


WHEN ONE MAJOR TECH COMPANY 
plunks down billions for another— 
think Microsoft buying Nokia— 
everybody pays attention. The vast 
majority of deals, however, don’t 
make headlines. They involve low- 
profile startups and purchase prices 
in the mere tens of millions of 
dollars. But that doesn’t mean 
they’re insignificant. In fact, they 
can tell you an awful lot about 
where the industry’s best known 
names are headed. 

In most cases, the acquirers 
don’t care about the products 
they've bought. (To prove it, they 
often instantly shut them down, as 
Yahoo did with Rockmelt’s 
smartphone browser in August.) 
What they covet is the expertise of 
the acquisition’s founders and 
engineers and sometimes the 
technology they’ve created or the 
data they’ve collected. Here’s a look 
at how some of the startups that 
four big players snapped up in 2013 
could serve their grand ambitions. 
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(acquired in March) Uuly) 
Tech for pinpointing Route info for public 
a person's location transportation, 
inside a building pedestrians and 
cyclists 























Locationary » Embark 
(uly) (August) 
Crowdsourced Another specialist 
data about local in public-transport 

businesses directions 






Bluefin Labs” Spindle 
(February) (June) 
Analytics for Local search engine 
social-network that scours Twitter, 
chatter about Facebook and other 
TV shows sources 
Lucky Sort. y Trendrr 
(May) ; Su” (August) 
Summarization and Tracks discussion 
visualization of big of TV programs 
data, like online 
conversations 
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Loki Studios... Rockmelt 
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Games for a 0% Smartphone 
smartphones qo browser with built- 
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YAHOO wants to reinvent itself as a mobile leader 
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Social eB Y Y Predictive 
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smartphones recommendations 
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WALMART warts to soup up its e-commerce efforts — 
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TOO MANY DISCOUNTS? 
NO SUCH THING. 


AT PROGRESSIVE, WE'VE GOT TONS OF WAYS 
TO HELP YOU SAVE. Like our great discounts for 
being a safe driver, paying in full or just going 
paperless! And don’t forget the average savings 
f ae of $519 our customers get by switching to 
Progressive for their car insurance. Giving you the 


- 


} discounts you deserve. Now that’s Progressive. 


* 
’ 
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1-800-PROGRESSIVE / PROGRESSIVE.COM VA PROGRESSIVE 
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Health 





Up to 20% of the 
U.S. population 
gets sick with the 
flu each year 


Your Best Shot With more new choices, there’s 
a flu vaccine for almost everyone 


BY ALICE PARK 


DR. GREG POLAND IS EXPECTING A LOT OF QUESTIONS—-AND CONFUSION—FROM HIS 
patients this flu season. For the first time, U.S. health officials will distribute six influen 
za vaccines, up from four last year. “Instead of the one-size-fits-all approach, we are mov 
ing to vaccines ... for individual patients,” says Poland, director of the Mayo Clinic 
Vaccine Research Group. 

The goal is to get more than the usual 40% of the U.S. population immunized by add 
ing shots made specifically for those who have an allergy to eggs (previously, all flu vac 
cines contained egg protein), among other conditions. And a new shot and nasal spray 
protect against four, instead of the usual three, influenza strains. Within a few seasons, 
says Dr. Michael Shaw at the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, every flu vac 
cine option will be using such an tiberformula. 

There are caveats: some of the specialized shots can be more expensive. For now, that 
four-strain shot can cost up to 30% more than a standard one. But more vaccine options will 
lead to fewer flu cases, and that could save both lives and health care costs. 


ARE YOU... 





EGG-FREE SHOT MICRONEEDLE NASAL SPRAY HIGH-DOSAGE STANDARD SHOT 
Made with influenza SHOT Recommended for SHOT Three-strain 
proteins grown in Penetrates the squirmy kids who Contains more versions are 
caterpillar cells skin, not deeper might not like influenza protein to effective, but four 
instead of chicken muscle, for a less needles, although better prepare older strain shots offer 
eggs: for people painful jab. It it’s approved for immune systems, broader protection, 
Ni ale mrs |(emrel|(o1sss(0m8 (0) delivers less flu use on all ages which don't always including against 
egg proteins protein but protects mount strong both types of 
just as well as the defenses » influenza-B viruses 
irerelitlelarelm-iare) | circulating during 
while costing more flu season 
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Seamus Heaney 
The bard of modern Ireland 


Ata literary fest in England’s Lake District circa 1977, | first fell under the 
spell of Seamus Heaney’s brogue, and his carnal yet deeply moral music 
snapped me awake. “Between my finger and my thumb/ The squat pen 
rests; snug as a gun.” The assonance of thumb and snug and gun makes an 
uh uh uh noise—a grunting, incantatory, almost aboriginal longing to 
ward speech. Yet Heaney’s lines are elegant as Yeats’, with their own po 
tent charm—from the Latin carmen, to sing. 

Heaney, who was 74 when he died on Aug. 30, never lost his humility 
even after he was Nobelled and anointed by Harvard as Boylston Profes 
sor. Slipping into a poetry reading once in Cambridge, faintly redolent 
with whiskey, he whispered over, “Apologies, I’m slightly fragrant.” 

Heaney was sometimes scolded for not being violent enough in his 
Irish politics, yet most praised his clear-eyed balance. As with Chekhov, 
it seemed enough for him to describe a problem accurately. His enter 
prise was more to honor than to judge. Our world is less rich without 
him on this side of the grass. 


Karr's most recent books are Lit: A Memoir and Sinners Welcome, a volume of poetry 
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DIED 

Ronald Coase, 102, 
Nobel Prize-winning 
economist (in 1991) 
renowned for his work 
on the creation of 
companies and the 
misuse of government 
regulation 


ACQUIRED 
Mobile-phone giant 
Nokia, by Microsoft, 
for $7.2 billion. The 
deal will bring 32,000 
Nokia employees to 
Microsoft, 
which is 
hoping to 


in the 
mobile 
industry 


DIED 

Tommy Morrison, 44, 
boxer who defeated 
heavyweight champ 
George Foreman in 
1993 but was banned 
from the ring in 1996 
after testing positive 
for HIV, a result he 
later said was a false 
positive 


DIED 

Frederik Pohl, 93, 
award-winning author 
of more than 65 
science-fiction 
novels, including 
Gateway (which 
featured a robot 
psychologist) and, 
with Cyril M 
Kornbluth, The Space 
Merchants. 


LAUNCHED 

FXX, a new cable 
channel operated by 
FX Networks. It will air 
original programming 
including popular 
comedies It's Always 
Sunny in Philadelphia 
and The League 


DIED 

Ariel Castro, 53, 
found hanging in his 
Ohio prison cell, an 
apparent suicide. He 
was serving a life 
sentence for the 
kidnapping and 
repeated rape of 
three Cleveland 
women he held 
Captive for a decade 


gain ground 


David Frost 
TV's great 
interrogator 


David Frost, who died Aug. 31 


at 74, was much more than the 
man who interviewed President 


Nixon, He had a career in 
the U.K. spanning the 
possibilities of TV presenting: 


satire (That Was the Week That 


Was), entertainment hosting 
and serious political 
interviews. But his signature 
program, the series of 
interviews with the ex- 
President in 1977, which 
became the most watched 
political interview ever, 
combined the many aspects 
of his career. It was part 
newsmaker interrogation, part 
psychological inquiry, 

part drama and a good 

part theater. 

The multisegment 
interview—chronicled in the 
play and 2008 movie Frost/ 
Nixon—ended up being a 
lengthy interrogation of 
Nixon's betrayal of the public 
trust. Frost had a reputation 
as a glib creature of showbiz, 
but with Nixon he was steady, 
determined and—maybe 
rarest in the hurry-up medium 
of TV—patient. Frost's blow- 
dried reputation may have 
gotten him the interview, but 
he showed up as a journalist. 
His most lasting influence was 
as an on-camera natural who 
proved that an interview set 
could be simultaneously a 
stage and a courtroom. 
—JAMES PONIEWOZIK 
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Hidden for years in the vaults of Columbia Records were never-before-seen photos and unheard 
tracks from Cash’s legendary career and personal life. Through its first collaboration with Sony 
Music Entertainment, LIFE has unearthed a treasure trove of photos and tracks that will allow you to 
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Simona A. Farrise, founder of Farrise 
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Law Firm P.C., has established herself 
as among the top lawyers in the 
country and has a long track record of 
helping people with complex issues 
requiring an experienced attorney 
Proudly representing individuals and 
their families injured by asbestos 
and suffering from mesothelioma for 
20 years, Ms. Farrise specializes in 
complex matters 


litigation against 


various multi-national corporations 
The Farrise Law Firm's very diverse 
include asbestos 


practice areas 


mesothelioma cases, products liability, 
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team at Farrise Law Firm are there 
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Anaya Valdepefia S.C.,a legal 
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Words Have Consequences 
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GERMANY 


Striking at Assad won't end the conflict in Syria. 


FROM THE START OF THE SYRIAN 

conflict, President Obama has wanted 

to take two very different approaches 

to it. On the one hand, he has been 

disciplined about the definition of 

American interests and the use of force. On the oth- 

er hand, he has sought a way to respond to Bashar 

Assad’s human-rights atrocities. But sometimes you 

cannot split the difference. The tension between the 

two paths continues to beset American policy as the 

Administration prepares the ground for a military 

strike. Selling the U.S. and the world on the need for 

action while at the same time keeping its mission 
limited will prove difficult. 

Two years ago, Obama declared loftily that Assad 

had to go. A year ago, he announced that the use 





of chemical weapons was a red line. For a while it 
was possible to keep the juggling act going, talking 
tough while doing little. But presidential rhetoric 
creates expectations, and, as I wrote in June, “even- 
tually, the contradictions in U.S. policy will emerge 
and the Obama Administration will face calls for 








further escalation.” The recent, horrific chemical- 
weapons attack has been the proximate cause, but 
there would have been others. Asa result, we might 
be inching into a complex civil war, all the while 
denying that we are doing so. 


America more deeply into this struggle, the 
current efforts to win congressional support 

are already producing mission creep. At a meeting 
with House leaders, the President spoke explicitly 
about a “limited” strike that would “send a clear 
message.” The same day, his Secretary of State had 
to assure hawkish members of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee that “this is not sending a 
message per se,” implying that the strikes would be 
more substantial. Republicans like John McCain 
have indicated that they have also been given more 
detailed assurances of a more intense intervention. 
The Administration might want to keep the 
mission “limited” and “proportional,” as Obama 
initially promised, but it will be a challenge. In 
making the case to Congress, Secretary of State 
John Kerry and his colleagues have described what 
is at stake in monumental terms—vital national 
security, 100 years of international law, core cred- 
ibility. It is a “Munich moment,” says Kerry. In 
that case, how could American policy be merely a 
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In 1938, when 
Chamberlain signed 
the Munich Pact, 
giving away part of 
Czechoslovakia, 
Hitler was head of 
the world’s largest 
army and one of its 
richest countries and 
was on a campaign 
to dominate Europe 


Bashar Assad, in 
contrast, is in 
charge of a limited 
army and one of the 
world’s poorest 
countries and is 
struggling to hold on 
to power, much less 
expand it 
internationally 
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| But it may drag the US. into a complex civil war 


stiff warning, “a shot across the bow,” in the Presi- 
dent’s words? If it doesn’t work, if there is another 
atrocity—chemical or otherwise—can the Ad- 
ministration sit back and not do more? After all, 
the Secretary of State has compared the situation 
to the road to World War II. (A note on the anal- 
ogy: itis worth remembering that Adolf Hitler was 
in charge of the world’s largest army and one of 
its richest countries and was seeking conquest of 
Europe and perhaps the world. Assad, by contrast, 
runs one of the world’s poorest countries and is 
struggling desperately to remain in control of it.) 


HAT REMAINS UNCLEAR IN ALL OF THIS IS, 

What exactly is the goal of this military 

action? The Administration says it is sim- 
ply to reinforce a global norm against the use of 
chemical weapons. But is it really just that? Were 
the Syrian civil war to continue, Assad to gain 
the upper hand and tens of thousands more to 
die—but without the further use of chemical 
weapons—would the Administration really say, 
“Mission accomplished”? 

The reality is, the U.S. has now put its credibil- 
ity on the line. It will find it extremely difficult to 
keep its actions limited ina volatile situation. And 
were it to succeed in ousting Assad, it would be im- 
plicated in the next phase of this war, which would 
almost certainly lead to chaos and the slaughter 
or ethnic cleansing of the Alawite sect (to which 
Assad belongs) and perhaps of other minorities, as 
happened in Iraq. 

Obama has said repeatedly that the President 
he most admires for his foreign policy is the elder 
George Bush. Bush's signature achievement was 
to manage the end of the Cold War peacefully and 
without major incident. But he was sharply criti- 
cized at the time for refusing to speak out in sup- 
port of the ongoing liberation of Eastern Europe as 
the Iron Curtain cracked and crumbled. He later 
explained that he was always conscious that with 
hundreds of thousands of Soviet troops still in 
Eastern Europe, there could have been reversals, 
crackdowns, even full-scale conflict. He didn’t 
want to signal American commitments that he 
couldn’t fulfill. Better, he thought, to have people 
think he was dispassionate or even cold-blooded. 
The first President Bush had his flaws, but he did 
understand that in foreign policy, words have 
consequences. v 
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Team of rivals Barack Obama makes his case for intervention in Syria during a White House meeting with congressional leaders on Sept. 3 
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The nos Republican Senator Rand Paul, left, and Democratic Representatives Rick Nolan and Barbara Lee are staunchly opposed to intervention... 





Everywhere she goes these days, Nancy 
Pelosi hears the skepticism. It rains down 
on her at fundraisers from Boston to Al- 
buquerque, among her fellow Democrats 
on Capitol Hill and back home in San 
Francisco, where the antiwar spirit of the 
1960s still blankets the city like the sum 
mer fog. “I don’t run into a lot of people 
who say, ‘Bomb Assad,’” the House minor- 
ity leader says of the military campaign 
President Obama has prepared against 
the Syrian regime. “Certainly plenty have 
said, ‘No. Thumbs down, thumbs down, 
thumbs down.’” 

Pelosi says she even found herself 
surprised on Labor Day by her seventh 
grandchild, who confronted her with 
a question. “Yes on the war on Syria, or 
no on the war on Syria?” asked. Thomas 
Vos, 5, as Pelosi bade farewell to catch a 
plane for another meeting at the White 
House on the U.S. response to Syria’s use 
of chemical weapons. When politicians 
cite the strategic advice of their grand- 
children, it typically signals a Hobson's 
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choice. This time was no different. “I 
think no war,” the boy told her. 

The conversation that followed 
between Thomas and the House Demo 
cratic leader was as good a place to start 
as any, an opening volley in the national 
debate Obama has asked the country 
to undertake around dinner tables and 
watercoolers, in committee rooms and on 
the floor of the U.S. Congress. At issue are 
elemental questions about what kind of 
global role the U.S. will play in the com- 
ing decade and what behaviors by other 
nations are unacceptable. There are no 
easy answers. All options come with 
incalculable risks. 

Convincing evidence indicates that a 
Syrian dictator, fearing for his regime’s 
survival, has turned chemical weapons on 
his people, killing more than a thousand 
so far, in violation of nearly century-old 
international norms. Now the American 
people, by way of their elected leaders, 
must decide: Should their military be in 
the business of punishing with missile 
strikes those who use weapons of mass 
destruction half a world away? Even if in 
tervention fails to curb the practice—or, 
worse, further destabilizes the region? 
“If we won't enforce accountability in 
the face of this heinous act, what does it 
say about our resolve to stand up to oth 
ers who flout fundamental international 
rules?” the President asked on Aug. 31. “To 
governments who would choose to build 
nuclear arms? To terrorists who would 
spread biological weapons? To armies who 
carry out genocide?” 


For Pelosi, who in 2007 became the first 
female Speaker of the House by campaign 
ing against the last war in the Middle East 
over weapons of mass destruction, the an 
swer is to strike. She is doing all she can to 
persuade her colleagues to go along. “Presi- 
dent Obama did not draw a red line. That 
was drawn by humanity decades ago,” 
Pelosi told Time hours after speaking at 
the White House on Sept. 3 in favor of mili 
tary action. “Who are we as a country? You 
know, we are the superpower.” 

But in a nation weary of war, this view 
has been fading. A Pew Poll conducted 
over Labor Day weekend found that fewer 
than rin 3 Americans, including only 29% 
of Democrats, support air strikes against 
Syria. Republican voters are actually more 
likely to support the President, at 35%, 
though many Republican lawmakers 
feel differently. 

Which means that in order to win con 
gressional approval for missile strikes, 
Obama will have to turn to his own skep 
tical party for support. It will be an uphill 
battle, especially if Republican members 
of Congress abandon the effort en masse. 
But if Congress approves the resolution 
in the coming weeks, a large part of the 
credit will be due to Pelosi and the scores 
of reluctant Democrats she brings along. 
“She's key,” confides an Administration 
official involved in the lobbying push. 
“Pelosi really carries some sway with the 
liberal members of the House.” 

This choice comes as the old foreign 
policy divisions that defined the nation 
al landscape since the Iraq war—GOP 
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hawk, Democratic dove—have been 
scrambled. Now Republican isolationists 
are ascendant, while other conservatives 
would pay a steep price in their home dis 
tricts for supporting anything the Presi 
dent wants. “It’s not the kind of vote where 
you go up to somebody and say, ‘I really 
need you to vote for this,’” Pelosi explains. 
“This is a vote where you just present the 
information, the facts, the intelligence, the 
judgment that you have about what hap 
pens if you don’t do something, as well as 
what happens if you do.” 


The Friday-Night Walk 

PERHAPS THE MOST SURPRISING PART OF 
the Syrian debate is that the nation is hav 
ing it at all. Presidents have long had the 
prerogative to decide when and where to 
send the military for limited attacks of 
the sort planned for Syria, without prior 
approval from Congress or the American 
people. Ronald Reagan invaded Grenada. 
George H.W. Bush invaded Panama. Bill 
Clinton launched air strikes over the 
Balkans and fired cruise missiles at Iraq 
and Afghanistan. Obama already under 
took the bombing of Libya and the top 
pling of its dictator without any approval 
from Congress. 

But on the eve of what was an almost 
telegraphed strike on Syria, the President 
found himself standing alone. The Brit 
ish Parliament abandoned him. The Arab 
League could not commit. The United 
Nations faced Russian obstruction, and 
the U.S, Congress was unable to cobble 
together a cogent position, given the 
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low enthusiasm of the American people. 

All the President needed to do was say 
the word. Instead, he went for a walk. For 
45 minutes on the muggy evening of Fri 
day, Aug. 30, he strolled through the South 
Lawn of the White House, just out of view 
of the ubiquitous tourists gawking with 
iPhones held aloft from the National Mall. 
There he decided he did not want to launch 
this war alone. 

One theory of Obama’s r1th-hour 
change was that he needed a way to 
avoid the conflict he had backed him 
self into. But senior White House advis 
ers say that the decision was, in fact, a 
pivot Obama has mulled for some time. 
After 12 years of nonstop conflict—some 
inherited, some of his choosing—and a 
generation more of unilateral executive 
action, Obama wanted to return to anera 
in which the President and the Congress 


If Congress 

app sone the 
rikes, a large 

part of the credit 

will be due 

to Pelosi and 

the reluctant 

Democrats she 


brings along 





But such critics as, from left, Republican Senator Ron Johnson and Democratic Senators Ed Markey and Tom Udall could still support it 


are equal partners. “He’s s getting us off a 
permanent war footing,” White House 
Press Secretary Jay Carney tells TIME. 

In May, Obama delivered a speech toa 
military university in the capital that in 
voked the laws that “constrain the power 
of the President even during wartime.” 
Libya, he believed, should be the exception, 
not the rule, its timetable rushed by the 
prospect of animminent massacre. “It’s im 
portant for us to get out of the habit of just 
saying, ‘Well, we'll let the President kind 
of stretch the boundaries of his authority 
as far as he can,’” Obama said on Sept. 4 
during a visit to Sweden. But if the gam- 
bit fails and Congress rejects his request, 
there could be a real cost for the President’s 
ability to deter with threats other defiant 
nations like Iran and North Korea. Obama 
has said he reserves the right to act against 
Syria even if Congress balks. 

If Congress approves the action, the 
President will find some political cover, 
or at least some company, in case things 
go from bad to worse in Syria. His aides 
also argue that a united American front 
will set a clear precedent for building in 
ternational consensus against the use or 
spread of weapons of mass destruction, 
a key goal of his presidency. “Rules must 
be binding. Violations must be punished. 
Words must mean something,” Obama 
said about the fight to contain the nuclear 
threat, shortly after taking office. “The 
world must stand together.” 

As things now stand, Obama is 
likely to win backing for a bombing 
campaign from the Democratic-held 
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Senate, which has already drafted a bi- 
partisan resolution imposing limits 
on the length of an operation. But the 
Republican-controlled House will be 
trickier. While House Speaker John 
Boehner and his top lieutenant Eric Can- 
tor support strikes to punish Assad, they 
expect the White House to “take the lead 
on any whipping effort,” says Michael 
Steel, a Boehner spokesman. Translation: 
Obama is on his own. The House rank 
and file doesn’t just distrust the Presi- 
dent. It has also begun to tally the costs of 
endless war. “Whatis the end goal within 


these countries?” asks Representative 
Trey Radel, a Florida Republican. “What 
have we accomplished with so many lives 
that have been lost?” 

Obama’s aides are now in a furious 
sprint to woo wavering members. Pro- 
gressive Democrats are leery of an open- 
ended conflict, and some are actively 
campaigning against a cause champi- 
oned by a President from their own party. 
On a Labor Day briefing call for House 
Democrats, Representative Rick Nolan 
of Minnesota lectured Secretary of State 
John Kerry about the perils of another 


How Congress Voted on Past Military Strikes 









foreign quagmire, likening the Syrian 
conflict to Vietnam. “Have we forgotten 
the lessons of Southeast Asia?” Nolan de- 
manded, according to an official familiar 
with the discussion. 

But this is not Vietnam, as Kerry, who 
was wounded there, knows well. And 
Obama’s national-security officials are 
taking care to explain why it is more than 
a localized civil war. They argue that in- 
action would embolden regional enemies 
who pose a direct security threat to the 
U.S. “Iran is hoping you look the other 
way,” Kerry told a Senate panel on Sept. 3. 





When a Democrat is in the White House, congressional Democrats tend to support foreign intervention. 
Same goes for the GOP. Obama's request for a vote on Syria will put that pattern to a test 
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“Hizballah is hoping isolationism will 
prevail.” AIPAC, the pro-Israel lobby with 
huge clout among congressional Republi- 
cans, has cast U.S. intervention as vital to 
Israel's security interests. 

These arguments won’t settle the 
identity crises that both parties have 
been suffering from for a decade or more. 
Since the terrorist attacks of Sept. 11, Re- 
publicans have typically preached a doc- 
trine of muscular intervention to spread 
democracy, while dovish Democrats 
have warned against the perils of end- 
less entanglements. But those lines have 
blurred. Now Democrats are warming 
to the merits of humanitarian interven- 
tion, while the GOP’s isolationist wing 
is growing, fed by economic turmoil, 
the rise of the Tea Party and a decade of 
grinding war. “This hasn’t seemed to 
break down on traditional lines on either 
side of the aisle,” says a House Democrat- 
ic leadership aide. 

Even if Pelosi can rally Democrats, the 
Republicans are likely to splinter deeply. 
“Conservative opposition to an inter- 
vention in Syria is symptomatic of some- 
thing larger: political parties advancing a 
neoisolationist outlook when their party 
is out of the White House,” says Dan Se- 
nor, a neoconservative adviser to George 
W. Bush. But even if that outlook is mere- 
ly a fad, the vote accelerates a clash that 
will reverberate through upcoming elec- 
tions. Republican Senate leader Mitch 
McConnell’s silence on Syria—even in 
private high-level meetings—speaks 
volumes: however he weighs in, McCon- 
nell knows he will face blowback from 
Kentucky Tea Partyers in next year’s re- 
election bid. And the vote could pit some 
of the Republican Party’s hottest political 
stars, including Senators Rand Paul and 
Marco Rubio, against one another ahead 
of the 2016 presidential primary. 

When the vote is taken, the GOP 
may divide into moderates who back the 
President, Obama haters who oppose 
him by reflex, anti-interventionists and 
a small group of Republicans who think 
Obama isn’t intervening enough. Senate 
candidate Liz Cheney, the daughter of 
Iraq-war architect Dick Cheney, has said 
on the campaign trail in Wyoming that 


The President is 
hoping to find 
political cover, 
or at least 
company, if the 
situation “a 
from bad to_ 
worse in Syria 


she opposes a strike to punish the Assad 
government’s use of weapons of mass 
destruction. Her reason: the President has 
failed to develop a plan for intervention 
with defined goals. 


All Bets Are Off 
OTHER THAN OBAMA HIMSELF, NO POL- 
itician got more mileage out of opposing 
the Iraq war than Pelosi. She won the 
Speaker's gavel after Democrats swept the 
House in the midterm elections of 2006 
and the following year became an early— 
if quiet—backer of the antiwar candidate 
with the funny name. She had long made 
the rush to war in Iraq her signature issue, 
both as party leader and member of the 
House Intelligence Committee. “I say flat 
out that unilateral use of force without first 
exhausting every diplomatic remedy and 
other remedies and making a case to the 
American people will be harmful to our 
war on terrorism,” she said in 2002, before 
voting against authorizing the use of force. 

So it is ironic that some of those same 
arguments have now been borrowed by 
Democratic opponents, who believe that 
it is wrong for the U.S. to act without the 
United Nations and that involvement in 
a Syrian civil war will distract from more 
core U.S. interests. Pelosi rejects the com- 
parison. “It does not represent any change 
in me,” she says of her decision. “With the 
Iraq war there was no there there. In Syr- 
ia, there is a there there. And that’s what 
makes the difference.” 

Just as she did when Obama’s health 
care bill seemed to falter in 2010, Pelosi 
has been pushing the White House to amp 


up its public relations campaign. She has 
urged fellow Democrats to read the clas- 
sified intelligence, which she considers 
conclusive. She has also made clear that 
she is willing to adjust the wording of 
any authorization to win votes, including 
possible restrictions on sending troops to 
the country and timetables for an end to 
the bombing. However, her flexibility has 
limits. “There are some, I think, that are 
saying it should determine the number of 
strikes,” she says of the legislation. “That 
goes a little far.” 

But the bigger issue is selling the pub- 
lic on the conflict. “This has to be taken 
to the people,” she says. “They have to be 
more aware, to know why a President who 
is winding down two wars, who knows 
the public is weary of war, would say 
I’m going to initiate a tailored, limited 
strike in Syria.” 

That’s much harder to do, however, 
than to say. More than 100,000 people 
have already died in the Syrian conflict, 
with only a small fraction succumbing 
to chemical weapons. White House aides 
have said plainly that the U.S. mission in 
Syria is not to stop the slaughter or to end 
the civil war through military force. In 
the face of the horror, both Obama and 
Pelosi have tried to focus attention on 
the national-security interest of stopping 
chemical-weapons use. “If he shot them 
with bullets, what difference would it 
make?” asks Pelosi, referring to the resi- 
dents of East Damascus who perished 
in the most recent chemical attack on 
Aug. 21. “Plenty. Because he used a chemi- 
cal weapon, which is a threat.” 

When her 5-year-old grandson asked 
if the children Bashar Assad killed were 
in America, Pelosi had to offer a different 
argument. “I said, ‘Well, no. But they're 
children, wherever they are.” It was an 
emotional plea long used by members of 
both parties to defend U.S. involvement 
in distant conflicts. Her argument is not 
with the child; it is with members of her 
own party ona question that has no good 
answers. Pelosi declined to hazard a bet 
on how it all turns out. “Let’s see,” she 
says, “how it goes.” —wi1TH REPORTING 
BY ZEKE J, MILLER AND ALEX ROGERS/ 
WASHINGTON a 
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The Cult 





Of Assad 


Even the Syrian President’s father didn’t want him to 
rule Syria. But the accidental dictator won’t give in 
By Aryn Baker and Jay Newton-Small 





To understand the man President Obama 
is seeking congressional approval—and 
international support—to punish for hid- 
eous crimes against his own people, you 
have to go back to June 26, 1980, and the 
pivotal moment of Bashar Assad’s youth. 
He was just 14 when the Syrian branch 
of the Muslim Brotherhood tried to kill 
his father Hafez, then the country’s Presi 
dent. As the elder Assad waited to greet a 
foreign delegation at a government palace 
for guests in Damascus, would-be assas- 
sins lobbed hand grenades and sprayed 
machine-gun fire at the President. He sur 
vived, reportedly kicking away agrenade. 
The Brotherhood did not. 

What happened that day and over 
the next two years greatly influenced 
the teenager who would eventually, un- 
expectedly, take his father’s place. The 
regime struck back at the Brotherhood 
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with lethal force and a massive campaign 
of intimidation, torture, disappearances 
and extrajudicial killings. In 1982, Hafez, 
a member of the minority Alawite Mus- 
lim faith, made his final push to rid Syria 
of the Brotherhood, whose members 
came from the country’s Sunni major- 
ity. In a brutal attack on their enclave in 
Hama, an ancient city 135 miles (215 km) 
north of Damascus, the military obliter- 
ated mosques and caravanserai that dated 
to the dawn of Islam. Whole neighbor- 
hoods were bulldozed flat. Anywhere 
from 10,000 to 30,000 people were killed 
in the assault. The entire Brotherhood 
leadership was liquidated; so too were 
their families. In a report on the massa 
cre, the human-rights group Amnesty 
International noted that government 
soldiers allegedly pumped lethal cyanide 
gas through hoses into houses where 
suspected insurgents lived, killing 
everyone inside. 

To outsiders, the destruction of Hama 
was a horrific crime against humanity, 
one involving the use of poisonous gas 
to kill civilians, an act outlawed interna- 
tionally since World War I. But the young 
Bashar, according to several people who 
know him well, saw Hafez’s actions in a 
very different light. If a unified Syria and 
the Alawite-dominated regime were both 
to survive, he learned from his father, dis- 
sent could not be tolerated. Any sign of 


rebellion was an existential threat that 
must be quashed with overwhelming 
force—and international law be damned. 

Three decades later, Bashar, who turns 
48 on Sept. 11, is fighting a civil war very 
much in the manner of Hafez. His mili 
tary is destroying Syrian cities held by 
antiregime rebels—who are again over 
whelmingly Sunni—and his forces are 
slaughtering armed opponents and civil 
ians alike. The death toll from Bashar’s 
campaign, more than 100,000 in over 2% 
years, has long since eclipsed the casual 
ties from Hafez’s pogroms against the 
Brotherhood. And Bashar may have ex 
ceeded his father in his use of weapons of 
mass destruction: on Aug. 21, according 
to the Obama Administration and sev 
eral other governments, including those 
of Britain, France and Turkey, Assad’s 
military launched a chemical-weapons 
attack against several rebel-controlled 
neighborhoods in the Damascus suburbs, 
killing anywhere from 350 to more than 
1,400 people. (The regime denies it used 
chemical weapons, saying the opposi- 
tion, in a bid to tarnish the government, 
is responsible.) 

But while Hafez received only linger- 
ing international scorn for his assault on 
Hama, Bashar now faces the prospect of 
U.S.-led air strikes. In Washington, law 
makers are debating an appropriate re- 
sponse to the chemical-weapons attack: 


Photo-illustration by John Ritter for TIME 
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Family album Hafez Assad and his sons, 1970 


Should the dictator merely be delivered 
a glancing blow, enough to ensure he 
doesn’t use those weapons again, or 
should his military be crippled, allowing 
the rebels to topple him? In Damascus, 
the mood is a mix of sanguine and defi- 
ant. In a recent interview with France’s 
Le Figaro newspaper, Assad dismissed 
Obama as “weak” and warned that action 
against his regime would destabilize the 
entire Middle East. He rejected the idea 
of a political settlement with the rebels, 
saying that “80% to 90%” were “terror- 
ists” belonging to al-Qaeda. “The only 
way to deal with them is to annihilate 
them,” he said. Although few Western 
journalists are allowed into Damascus, 
rebel commanders and witnesses tell 
Time that the military has been scat- 
tering its assets and moving personnel 
to civilian areas in anticipation of the 
air strikes. 

In the city where Hafez survived the 
assassination attempt, his son expects to 
outlast his enemies, domestic and interna- 
tional. Officials and friends of the dictator 
tell Time that he believes the civil war is 
a repeat of his father’s battle against the 
Brotherhood. “Muslim fanatics nearly 
killed his father, [and] to Assad, they are 
back,” says a former government official 
who has long known the Assads.and still 
maintains ties to the regime. “He believes 
he is the last bastion of resistance against 
the Islamic terror threat. He does not care 
if people will still be calling him a mur- 
derer in 10 years, because he knows in 100 
years he will be called a hero.” 
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Undated portrait of Hafez, his wife and children 


Second-Choice Successor 

NEVER MIND A HERO, HIS FATHER HAD IN 

tended Bashar to be no more than a foot- 
note in Syria’s history. The presidency 
was reserved for his older brother Bassel, 
a charismatic athlete favored by their 
father. Hafez schooled Bassel in both 
war and politics from a young age, deter- 
mined that his firstborn son would carry 
on his vision for a strong, unified Syria. 
Bashar, as the second of four sons, was 
kept away from the political and mili- 
tary instruction that made up Bassel’s 
education. The senior Assad, scarred by 
his own conflicts with a power-hungry 
brother that included an attempted coup, 
wanted to make sure that Bassel, as the 
appointed heir, would not face similar 
competition, says British author Patrick 
Seale, an old family friend and author of a 
biography of Hafez, Asad{sic]: The Struggle 
for the Middle East. 

According to childhood friends, Bashar 
was a middling student—introverted, 
stubborn and moody but also loyal and 
modest. He overthinks things, say friends 
and colleagues, and has a hard time mak- 
ing decisions. He tends to go with the ad- 
vice of the last person he consults, That 
indecisiveness, combined with a fierce 
stubbornness, is at the root of his some- 
times unpredictable behavior, says the 
former official. “He comes off as weak, 
but that is because he is more analyti- 
cal than his father. He wants to consider 
all the angles and is incapable of mak- 
ing snap decisions,” says an official who 
has recently seen Assad. “The weak chin 








Bashar, left, observes an operation, 1992 


is as much metaphorical as physical.” 

Assad’s father encouraged him to be 
a doctor, and he chose ophthalmology— 
“because he couldn’t stand the sight of 
blood,” says an old school friend, a little 
sarcastically—and went to study at Lon- 
don’s Western Eye Hospital. (The school 
mate, like most other Syrians interviewed 
for this story, spoke on the condition of 
anonymity for fear of a backlash from the 
regime or its supporters.) 

Hafez’s carefully laid succession plan 
blew up on Jan. 21, 1994, when Bassel died 
in a high-speed car accident while driv 
ing to Damascus airport. Bashar, after 
18 months of studying in the U.K., was 
recalled to Damascus, and Hafez now at- 
tempted to instill in his second son, only 
28, the leadership qualities he felt Syria 
would need. Bashar proved largely inept. 
“Hafez was desperate to influence and 
train Bashar to bea leader, but he was nev 
er the right type,” says Seale. The young 
doctor was awkward and lacked the com- 
mon touch necessary to win the loyalty 
of the population. “He was, still is, a ter- 
rible public speaker. He blathers on in an 
uncontrolled way and loses his audience 
quickly,” says Seale. 

In an attempt to prepare his new heir 
apparent for the presidency, Hafez asked 
then U.S. ambassador to Syria Ryan 
Crocker to help Bashar bone up on his 
knowledge of international affairs and di- 
plomacy. “It was a curious way to prepare 
someone for leadership,” Crocker remem- 
bers. “He didn’t sit in on any of his father’s 
meetings. Instead, we spoke several times 
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The President-elect attends war games, 2000 


for long, intense sessions.” The sessions 
were conducted in Arabic because Assad’s 
English wasn’t as good as it is now, even 
though he'd just finished graduate school 
in London. “My understanding is he just 
went to school and went home and hung 
out with his Syrian friends at night,” 
Crocker says. “So he could discuss eye sur- 
geries in English, probably at a higher level 
than I could, but he didn’t have the politi- 
cal and economic vocabulary.” 


A Disarming Dictator 
WHEN HE EVENTUALLY SUCCEEDED HAFEZ 
in 2000, many Syrians projected on him 
their hopes for change—for democratic 
reforms at home, for better relations with 
the West, for a stable and harmonious 
multiethnic nation in the world’s most 
volatile neighborhood. The young Assad 
was thought to be more comfortable with 
the West than his father. After all, he had 
studied in Britain and had married an el- 
egant British-Syrian banker named Asma, 
who would later be profiled in Vogue. He 
liked computers and was responsible for 
bringing the Internet and cell phones to 
Syria. He was self-effacing, even ordering 
the removal of posters of his father and 
the first family that had been ubiquitous 
in shops, offices and public places. He con- 
fessed to being a fan of Phil Collins and 
was a keen amateur photographer. 
Western governments were disarmed 
by a leader who seemed more dweeb than 
dictator. On the eve of his first state visit 
to the U.K., in December 2002, British dip- 
lomats sought, unsuccessfully, to have 


Celebrating a child’s birthday with wife Asma 


the Queen bestow upon him an honor- 
ary knighthood. Italy did grant him its 
highest honor—the Order of Merit of 
the Italian Republic. (It was revoked last 
year.) American observers, mindful of 
Syria’s close ties with the Lebanese ter- 
rorist group Hizballah, were warier of the 
new leader in Damascus—and they grew 
warier still when he turned a blind eye to 
Arab jihadists using his country asa stag- 
ing ground for operations against U.S. 
troops in Iraq from 2003 to 2007. Even so, 
today’s Secretary of State John Kerry, then 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, met Assad several times, 
visiting him in Damascus as recently as 
2009. Kerry developed a good relationship 
with Assad and in a question-and-answer 
session following a speech the Senator de- 
livered on March 16, 2011—the day after 
the start of the protests that would morph 
into Syria’s civil war—Kerry expressed 
optimism that Assad would improve ties 
with the U.S. 

But David Lesch, a history professor at 
Trinity University in Texas who met with 
Assad regularly from 2004 to 2009 in the 
process of writing two books about him 
and Syria, says his fondness for Western 
influences—like Phil Collins—was de- 
ceptive. It helped form an image of him 
as a pro-Western reformer, Lesch says, 
“when in fact he was a child of the Arab- 
Israeli conflict, a child of the Cold War 
anda child of Hafez.” 

Like his father, Assad eventually de- 
veloped a taste for the cult of personality. 
The posters he had ordered taken down 
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Bashar and Asma arrive in New Delhi, 2008 


would be replaced by new ones show- 
ing the young President. “For his 2007 
‘re-election’—he was the only one on the 
ballot—there were pictures of him every- 
where, [and] he won the referendum with 
97% of the vote,” says Jon Alterman, a Mid- 
dle East expert at the Center for Strategic 
and International Studies in Washington, 
who twice met with Assad in Damascus. 
Lesch says he asked Assad about the 97% 
vote and “half expected him to revert back 
to the unassuming, unpretentious nature 
he’d come into office with and dismiss it, 
but he embraced it. He said it showed peo- 
ple loved him, adored him, needed him. It 
showed me he'd be President for life.” 

And he may yet be. In the third year 
of the war his military remains strong 
and well supplied, and it has managed 
to take back some of the key cities pre- 
viously lost to the rebels. Besides, few of 
the voices in the West now arguing for 
air strikes against Syria want Assad to be 
toppled, lest the power vacuum be filled 
by Islamist rebels far more extreme than 
those who tried to kill his father. That fear 
also unites many ethnic and sectarian mi- 
norities behind the dictator. “I really do 
think that ifan election were held today in 
Syria, a legitimate one, Assad would still 
win a majority,” Lesch says. “Not because 
people love him or the regime, but because 
they don’t see an alternative.” Whatever 
the severity of the punishment President 
Obama hands out to the man who sees 
himself as Syria’s great protector, Assad 
will cling to the lesson he learned that day 
33 years ago: to survive is to win. ca 
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THE WORLD 
VCO] DINTE 
TO PUTIN 


Moscow is taking an ever more confrontational 
stand with Washington (and vice versa). 
VVa\VAvArel@lianli@ me ldlame|(orelaals 
of imperial rebirth 


BY SIMON SHUSTER/MOSCOW 


WHEN VLADIMIR PUTIN EMERGED FROM 
his black limousine in Volgograd’s train 
station square on Aug, 23, squinting 
and blinking to adjust his eyes to the 
blazing sun of the steppes, he found an 
odd mix of people before him. Scattered 
among the few hundred elderly veterans 
who had gathered to greet him were a 
dozen leather-clad members of the Night 
Wolves, a Slavic motorcycle gang, stand 
ing at attention. But it was Putin's kind of 
crowd. Diving in, he returned the bikers’ 
bear hugs and let the veterans get close 
enough to take selfies with him on their 
. cameras, even as a secret-service agent 
stood two steps away with a black brief 
case containing Russia’s nuclear launch 
codes—Putin’s nuclear football. “He's 
a colossal historical figure,” remarked 
Mikhail Sidorov, a veteran of World 
War II, who stood watching at the edge of 
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the crowd. “He’s not quite Stalin yet, but 
he’s getting there.” 

This was meant to be a compliment, 
and Putin might well have taken it as one. 
Throughout the weekend of jingoism that 
Putin had come to inaugurate, Joseph Sta- 
lin was cast not as the despot who killed 
millions of his fellow citizens but as a 
founding father who transformed Russia 
from an agrarian society into an indus- 
trial giant capable of beating back the Nazi 
invasion. Later that day, Stalin’s face was 
projected in green laser lights over a rally 
on the grounds of a former tank factory. A 
quarter-million people from around the 
Slavic world had gathered in Volgograd for 
the rally commemorating the start, 71 years 
earlier, of the Battle of Stalingrad, as the city 
was known during Stalin’s rule. At the ral- 
ly’s culminating moment, the announcer 
read a prophecy that Stalin had made in 
1939 at the end of the Great Purge. “Year 
by year new generations will arise,” the 
announcer said, imitating Stalin’s accent. 
“They will again raise the banners of their 
fathers and grandfathers and will restore 
to us everything we are owed.” The crowd 
roared, and the sky lit up with fireworks. 

Since May, when Putin began his third 
term as President, his declared objective 
has been to launch a 21st century Russian 
resurgence. But his rhetorical embrace of 
Russia’s imperial past at home has brought 
him increasingly into conflict abroad— 
particularly with the West. Putin tried 
fitfully during the first decade of his rule 
to find common ground with the U.S. and 
its allies. Now he’s blithely burning those 
bridges. The real-world effects of Putin’s 
newly confrontational approach have been 
most evident in recent weeks with the 
crisis in Syria. Russian officials have sug- 
gested that a U.S. military strike against the 
Assad regime could lead toa war that would 
engulf the Middle East and even spread to 
Russia’s southern frontier in the Caucasus. 
Putin has demanded proof that Assad had 
used chemical weapons against rebels, tell- 
ing the Associated Press it was “ludicrous” 
that the Syrian military would gas its ene- 
mies when it already had them on the ropes. 

Now, after a year of deadlock on every- 
thing from human rights to nuclear non- 
proliferation, the U.S. and Russia are as 
much at odds as at any time since the Cold 
War. The confrontation will be on full dis- 
play Sept. 5—6 as Putin hosts world leaders 
at the G-20 summit in St. Petersburg for 
talks on the Syria crisis and the halting 
global economic recovery. On Aug. 7, U.S. 
President Barack Obama canceled a meet- 
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ing with Putin scheduled to precede the 
G-20 gathering: it was the first time a sum- 
mit of the Russian and U.S. leaders had been 
called off in 53 years. Obama compared 
Putin’s slouching posture at previous sum- 
mits to that of a “bored kid in the back of 
a classroom.” Putin’s response: “President 
Obama hasn't been elected by the Ameri- 
can public in order to be pleasant to Russia,” 
he told the AP. “And your humble servant 
hasn't been elected by the people of Russia 
to be pleasant to someone either.” 

The proximate cause of the latest spat 
was Russia’s decision to grant asylum to 
Edward Snowden, the whistle-blower who 
is wanted in the U.S. for leaking the secrets 
of American intelligence agencies. But the 
roots of Putin’s confrontationalism are as 
much political and economic as they are 
personal and historical. Having faced 
Western creditors abroad and a disaffected 
population at home when he first took of- 
fice in 2000, Putin has spent the past 15 
months marrying his country’s windfall 
profits from soaring oil and gas prices to 
a patriotic message of imperial rebirth. 
In an attempt to exorcise Russia’s linger- 
ing humiliation over the Soviet collapse, 
he has plowed investment into military 
hardware and its bristling display from 
its borders in Europe to the economically 
vibrant Pacific Rim. 

But Russia’s rapid rebound has also re- 
vealed its limitations, which have left Putin 
in no position to offer a leadership alterna- 
tive tothe U.S. Russia still lacks the military 
or economic muscle to build a broad coali- 
tion of allies. States once bonded to Moscow 
by force or expediency have broken away 
in all directions—pushed as much by the 
centrifugal force of their ambitions as the 
arrogance of their onetime overlord. Cor- 
ruption inside Russia is stuck at the level of 
a Third World kleptocracy, rendering the 
state so inefficient that Putin often has to 
intervene in the pettiest municipal affairs, 
suchas unpaid wages at provincial factories 
or building-code violations. The nation that 
put the first man into space has given the 
world no distinctly Russian exports under 
Putin except for midshelf vodka and Ka- 
lashnikov assault rifles. 

Instead of functioning democratic in- 
stitutions, Russia today has Putin’s brand 
of “manual control,” a form of government 
based on Kremlin fiat and jerry-built solu- 
tions. Add to that the economy’s depen- 
dence on the prices of oil and gas (they 
make up 45% of exports) and Russia’s 
frailties are plain to see—even in the most 


stage-managed setting. On the square in 
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Volgograd, Putin suggested a role in Rus- 
sia’s resurgence for the Night Wolves, 
whom he has held up as representatives of 
a new generation of patriots. “He told us to 
be proud of our past,” says the biker gang's 
leader, Alexander Zoldastanov, who goes by 
the nickname Surgeon. But for all their pa 
triotic bluster, even the Night Wolves have 
to import their bikes. The three-wheeler 
that Putin likes to ride at the front of their 
columns is a Harley-Davidson. 


Breaking Out the Big Guns 

ON JULY 13, THE DAY AFTER SNOWDEN 
announced his plan to seek asylum in Rus- 
sia, reveille sounded early at military bases 
across the country, rousing troops from 
their barracks in the middle of the night 
for the biggest round of war games since 
the fall of the Soviet Union. The snap drill, 
which Putin had ordered the previous eve- 
ning, would field 160,000 military person- 
nel, 1,000 tanks and scores of warships and 
aircraft across Siberia and the Russian Far 
East. The Defense Ministry, eager to head 
off any claims of aggression, insisted that 
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the show of force was not aimed at any na 
tion in particular. 

Konstantin Sivkov saw it differently. 
Having served from 1995 to 2007 as a mili 
tary strategist for the Russian General 
Staff, he says the war games had an obvious 
target—a joint attack from the U.S. and Ja 
pan against Russia's eastern frontier. “You 
have to think of it in terms of threats,” he 
says. “And the threat to Russia over the past 
quarter-century has come from the West 
ern world, and specifically the USA. They 
are our geopolitical opponents.” 

That attitude is echoed in Russia’s offi 
cial military doctrine. Adopted in 2010, it 
lists the expansion of NATO, the military 
alliance dominated by the U.S., as Russia's 
biggest external threat, and the bulk of 
Russia’s defense budget is spent with that 
in mind. Over the past decade, that spend 
ing has managed to raise the armed forces 
from the disasters of the 1990s, when Rus 
sia’s military was in such a dire state thata 
band of separatist guerrillas from the tiny 
region of Chechnya forced President Boris 
Yeltsin to grant them de facto indepen 
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dence. Putin came to power in 2000 witha 
promise to correct the mistake. 

Before his first year in office was out, 
Chechnya had again been conquered andits 
capital destroyed, while the Russian military 
began a long march toward modernization. 
Today Russia has the third largest military 
budget in the world—$go billion in 2012 
behind the U.S, and China. Even though it is 
not involved in any wars, it drafts hundreds 
of thousands of men into the armed forces 
each year, maintaining a standing army of 
more than 800,000 soldiers, and spends the 
same proportion of its GDP—4.4%—on 
its military as the U.S. does. Last year, as 
he prepared to take his third term as Presi 
dent, Putin made the extravagant pledge 
to “completely rearm” the military at a cost 
of nearly $800 billion by the end of the de 
cade. That would be piled on top of major 
pay hikes for police, teachers and other state 
employees, whose support has helped keep 
Putin’s popularity rating above 60% in all 
the major polls. 

Such generosity is underwritten by the 
windfall of high oil prices, which have been 


at historic peaks under Putin, just as Russia 
became the largest producer of both crude 
oiland natural gasin the world, surpassing 
even Saudi Arabia. In 2006 energy exports 
let Russia pay off nearly all its remaining 
Soviet-era debt to the West—about $23.7 bil 
lion—years ahead of schedule. The money 
could have been used to raise wages or build 
badly needed infrastructure. “But Russia 
wanted to be in the club of countries that 
cannot be pressured from the outside, that 
can play itsown game,” says Natalia Orlova, 
chief economist at Alfa Bank in Moscow. 
“This was a political decision to free Rus 
sia from the pressure of Western creditors.” 
Russia’s public debt is now 10% of its GDP, 
compared with an average of 110% for oth 
er advanced economies, according to the 
World Bank. 

But as Russia learned in 2008, a drop in 
the oil price would devastate its economy. 
The cost of crude collapsed that year froma 
peak of $145 per barrel to $30, and Russia’s 
GDP contracted by 8%, the sharpest fallin a 
decade. That summer also put Russia’s mili 
tary to the test when a war broke out with 
neighboring Georgia—Stalin’s homeland. 
Although Russia crushed its tiny adversary 
in less than a week, its war machine was 
shown to be an inefficient wreck. More 
tanks were lost to malfunction than enemy 
fire, and at one point Russian officers were 
forced to use store-bought navigation gad 
gets after the official ones gave out. “There 
were a lot of red faces in the general staff,” 
recalls Sivkov, the military strategist. 


The American Bogeyman 
IN A LOOKOUT TOWER HIGH ABOVE THE 
rally in Volgograd, the co-author of its 
script, Alexander Prokhanoy, sat at asmall 
table with a bottle of Soviet champagne. 
He stood up from time to time for a bet 
ter view of the battle re-enactments on the 
stage, which combined the acrobatics of 
Cirque du Soleil with the aesthetics of The 
Hunt for Red October. “It is a joy to watch,” 
Prokhanov told me in his balcony after 
the last barrage of fireworks. “What we're 
seeing now, what we saw tonight, is the 
process of resurrection, like a mammoth 
frozen in the Arctic waters that has begun 
to rise on its sturdy Russian legs.” 
Prokhanov, a right-wing demagogue 
no less prominent in Russia than Rush 
Limbaugh is in the U.S., sought to cap 
ture that sense of revivalism in the book 
he published last year, The Stride of Rus 
sian Victory. It argues that Moscow is des 
tined to establish a new empire, the fifth 
in its history, based on Putin’s vision of a 
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“Eurasian Union” of former Soviet states. 
Making way for this empire will be the era 
of American decline, which Prokhanov, 
like much of Russia’s political elite, judges 
to be imminent. In the opening chapter 
he writes, “Russia will shake off Ameri 
ca’s decrepit hegemony and take back the 
emptied geopolitical spaces ... Herein lies 
Russia’s imperial chance, the rise of her 
imperial destiny.” 

Prokhanov’s anti-Americanism has re 
cently made its way into the political main 
stream. This winter, when Russia banned 
U.S. families from adopting Russian chil 
dren, the Kremlin official in charge of 
child welfare, Pavel Astakhov, described 
American adoptive parents as buyers in 
the orphan trade and closet pedophiles. He 
even suggested in an interview with me 
that the U.S. is trying to depopulate and 
conquer Russia’s resource-rich regions by 
adopting all their children. 

On Russian state TV, Uncle Sam has 
been turned into a bogeyman for all occa 
sions, blamed for everything from slow 
ing economic growth—expected to be 
1.8% this year, compared with an average 
of 7% during Putin’s first two terms as 
President—to the dumbing down of Rus- 
sian youth. When a wave of street protests 
broke out against Putin in late 2or1, he 
called the organizers paid “agents” of the 
West. The American development agency 
USAID was then accused of fomenting the 
protests andsummarily kicked out of Rus 
sia in September 2012. 

None of this has stopped the growing 
discontent over corruption, inflation and 
abject social services, but it has served as 
a useful distraction. “It is a handy trick,” 
says Alexander Konovalov, an expert on 
U.S.-Russian relations at the Foreign Minis 
try’s diplomatic academy. “When a typical 
Russian wonders why he has no pension, 
the state can either give him some compli 
cated answer orit can say, ‘Comrade! What 
pension? The enemy is at the gates!’” This 
message works. In a survey released in June 
by the Levada-Center, an independent Rus 
sian pollster, a third of respondents saw the 
U.S. as Russia’s main geopolitical foe. In a 
2012 Levada poll, 76% said the U.S. is “an 
aggressor that aims to control all the coun 
tries of the world.” 

And such views are not confined to 
aging cold warriors. Maria Baronova was 
born in Moscow during the twilight of 
the Soviet Union and takes her social cues 
from the hipsters of Brooklyn. A feminist 
single mother, libertarian and political 
activist, she is opposed to Putin on almost 
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every issue. Most weekdays, she puts on a 
stylish dress and goes to court, where she 
is on trial for organizing a demonstration 
against Putin that turned violent last year. 
The charges against her—“inciting mass 
unrest”—carry a sentence of up to two 
years. But get her talking about American 
foreign policy and Baronova, 29,can sound 
like an R-rated version of Putin. Her gen 
eration, though Western in its tastes, grew 
up on the humiliations of the late 1990s, as 
when they watched live footage of NATO 
warplanes bombing Russia’s ally Yugosla 
via into submission. “We all became rabid 
anti-Westerners after that,” she says. 

It was not much easier for her to watch 
the U.S.-backed revolution in Serbia, which 
ousted President Slobodan Milosevic in 
2000, weakening a cultural connection 
that had stood for centuries on Slavic 
unity and the Orthodox Christian faith. 
That was the first of the Color Revolutions, 
the popular uprisings that brought pro 


Western leaders to power across the former 
Soviet Union, usually with U.S. support. 
Three years after Serbia there was the Rose 
Revolution in Georgia in 2003, then the or 
ange one in Ukraine in 2004 and the tulip 
one in Kyrgyzstan in 2005. These perceived 
intrusions by Washington infuriated 
Putin, who called them U.S. exercises in 
“political engineering in regions that are 
traditionally important for us.” 

These regions lie at the center of Putin’s 
vision of a Moscow-led free-trade zone and 
military alliance, his Eurasian Union, 
which Putin called “the will of the era.” 
But he has found few volunteers among his 
neighbors. Apart from Kazakhstan, only 
Belarus and Armenia have agreed toa free- 
trade zone with Russia. Ukraine refused 
and paid dearly for it. In August, after Kiev 
again rebuffed Putin’s invitation to join 
the alliance, Russia blocked all Ukrainian 
imports, costing Ukraine’s businesses as 
muchas $2.5 billion. This type of economic 
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blackmail has become Russia’s favorite 
method of influencing its neighbors. 

The other method involves groups 
like the Night Wolves. Although their 
tattoos and leather seem ill-suited for 
diplomacy, their aim is to unite Eastern 
Europe around the banners of the Ortho 
dox Church and Slavic pride. They have 
chapters in Serbia, Macedonia, Romania, 
Belarus, Herzegovina, Ukraine and other 
parts of the Slavic world, making them 
natural allies, or “brothers,” as Putin puts 
it when addressing their rallies. On a visit 
to. Ukraine last summer, Putin kept his 
Ukrainian counterpart waiting for four 
hours while he took a detour to hang out 
with the Night Wolves. “We'll help you 
make this one country again,” their leader, 
Zoldastanov, told Putin on the roadside, re- 
ferring to Russia and Ukraine. Expressing 
his gratitude, Putin accepted a biker jacket 
embossed with the ancient creed of Slavic 
exceptionalism: WITH Us IS GOD. 





Eastern Approaches 

OVER THE NORTHERN GATE OF THE KON 
stantin Palace in St. Petersburg, the venue 
for the G-20 summit, hangs an enormous 
two-headed eagle, Russia’s imperial em 
blem, with one head facing east and the 
other facing west. Throughout its mod 
ern history, Russia has straddled the 
Asian and European continents, and the 
eagle’s eastern gaze will be emphasized 
at the summit. Ksenia Yudaeva, Russia's 
representative at the G-20, knows which 
guest matters most: “As the G-20 sherpa 
I work with all the member states, but 
China is a partner with which we regu- 
larly coordinate our actions. After all, 
it is our closest partner, geographically 
and strategically.” 

Two weeks before the summit began, 
Yudaeva inspected the grounds of the 
palace from the front seat of a golf cart as 
the busts of Russian royalty flitted past. 


Turning around in her seat, she told me, 


One of the gang Putin departs an August rally 
in Volgograd organized by the Night Wolves, a 
biker group he hails as model patriots 


“For many countries, but especially for 
Russia, China offers enormous strategic 
potential. America is only important in 
its ability to influence other countries.” 
Trade with the U.S. makes up only 3.4% of 
Russia’s total. That’s less than half of Rus 
sia’s trade with China, which amounted 
to $88 billion last year. 

In March the new Chinese leader Xi 
Jinping chose Moscow as the destination 
for the first foreign trip of his tenure, and 
the massive military drills that Russia 
held in July were preceded by a round of 
war games with China in the Pacific. They 
were the biggest joint naval exercises Bei 
jing had ever held with another country. 
In the U.N. Security Council, Russia and 
China have also been working in tandem, 
with an almost identical record of vetoes 
of Western resolutions in recent years, like 
the ones that blocked additional sanctions 
on Syria and Iran. 

Alexei Pushkov, chairman of the 
foreign-relations committee in Russia’s 
parliament, the State Duma, sees this as 
part of a strategic shift. “Our geopolitical 
priorities are evolving,” he told me re- 
cently in his office in the Duma, which is 
decorated with a portrait of Putin and a 
porcelain statuette of Chinese leader Mao 
Zedong. “We understand that the 21st cen 
tury will not be the American century. 
It will be the Asian century, and we feel 
we've been hung up too long on the West 
ern vector in our foreign policy.” 

That outlook only fuels the confron 
tation with the West. And as long as it 
continues, any U.S. attempt to build an 
international coalition will face high 
hurdles. At the G-8 summit in June, Putin 
was alone in insisting that military sup 
port for the rebels in Syria must stop. The 
talks ended with the now famous photo 
of Putin and Obama sitting side by side, 
looking as grumpy as a couple in divorce 
court. Two days later, Pushkov went be 
fore the Duma to vent his anger over the 
G-8’s treatment of his boss. The rousing 
speech served in part to prepare the rul 
ing elite for a period of isolation from the 
West. “Loneliness in this or that forum 
does not mean we are wrong,” he told his 
fellow lawmakers. “Sometimes it is neces 
sary to be lonely in order to prove that you 
are right.” Having brought Russia back 
onto the world stage, Putin is perfectly 
happy tostandinthespotlightalone. m 
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THE TEXAS A&M AGGIES OPENED THEIR 
2013 football season on Aug. 31 without 
the most captivating player in the game. 
Three days earlier, the National Collegiate 
Athletics Association (NCAA) and Texas 
A&M had suspended Johnny Manziel, the 
sophomore quarterback who last season 
became the first freshman ever to win the 
Heisman Trophy, for the first half of the 
Aggies’ home opener against Rice Uni- 
versity. Though the NCAA and the school 
determined that Manziel had not person- 
ally accepted money when he signed auto- 
graphs earlier this year, they nonetheless 
slapped Manziel on the wrist for failing to 
realize that trinket brokers would surely 
profit from his signature. 

Like most college-sports critics, Man- 
ziel responded to this punishment by 
mocking it. He threw for three touch- 
down passes in the second half of A&M’s 
52-31 blowout victory over the Owls in 
front of almost 87,000 fans at Kyle Field 
in College Station, Texas. He mimicked 
signing an autograph while jawing with 
an opponent and pointed toward the score- 
board in the fourth quarter, earning an 
unsportsmanlike-conduct penalty and an- 
other benching, this time from his coach. 

Manziel’s alleged crime and televised 
punishment have teed up a debate that has 
been simmering for decades but is now 
more intense than ever. Why shouldn't 
a player worth so much to his school, to 
his town and to the college-football brand 
be able to sign his name for money, just as 
any other celebrity has a right to do? How 
much longer can everyone else make mon- 
ey from college athletes like Manziel while 
the athletes themselves see their cash com- 
pensation capped—at $0? According to a 
recent study, if college football operated 
under the same revenue-sharing model as 
the NFL, each of the 85 scholarship foot- 
ball players on the Aggies squad could 
see a paycheck of about $225,000 per year. 
Manziel is surely worth a great deal more. 

The uncomfortable question has sur- 
faced just as college sports are booming. 
Thanks to plush television-rights deals, 


like the 12-year, $3 billion contract the 
Pacific-12 conference signed with ESPN 
and Fox in 2or11, vast revenues will keep 
rolling into university coffers. Coaches, 
admissions offices and university alum- 
ni operations profit from the stars. 

All kinds of people beyond campus 
are also making money from this lop- 
sided system. Football-game days in par- 
ticular drive college-town economies. 
Souvenir hawkers, bars, burger joints, 
hotels, ticket brokers, stadium vendors, 
parking attendants and others rely on 
home games for revenue. According to 
a 2012 study from Oxford Economics, a 
global research firm, a season’s worth of 
Texas A&M home football games gener- 
ate $86 million in business for Brazos 
County, where A&M is located. 

But the players with the talent remain 
out of the money simply because a group 
of college presidents, athletic directors and 
conference commissioners set their wages 
at zero. “Universities are quick to lecture 
society,” says Charles Clotfelter, an eco- 
nomics and public-policy professor at Duke 
University and the author of the probing 
2011 book Big-Time Sports in American Uni- 
versities. “But here is a situation where we're 
not living up to our best selves.” 

The historic justification for not pay- 
ing players is that they are amateur 
student-athletes and the value of their 
scholarships—often worth in excess of 
$100,000 over four years—is payment 
enough. But a growing number of econo- 
mists and sports experts are beginning to 
argue for giving athletes a fair share of the 
take. The numbers are too large to ignore. 
College athletes are mass-audience per- 
formers and need to be rewarded as such. 


‘UNIVERSITIES ARE 
QUICK TO LECTURE 
SOCIETY. BUT HERE IS 
A SITUATION WHERE 
WE’RE NOT LIVING UP 
TO OUR BEST SELVES.’ 


—CHARLES CLOTFELTER, PROFESSOR 
OF ECONOMICS AT DUKE UNIVERSITY 
AND AUTHOR OF BIG-TIME SPORTS IN 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


“The rising dollar value of the exploitation 
of athletes,” says Roger Noll, a noted sports 
economist from Stanford University, “is ob- 
scene, is out of control.” 


How We Got Here 

The athlete is the most available publicity ma- 
terial the college has. A great scientific discov- 
ery will make good press material for a few 
days, but nothing to compare to that of the 
performance of a first-class athlete. 


NO STATEMENT BETTER EXPLAINS WHY 
American colleges are so invested in 
modern-day sports—and why college 
athletes have a right to a paycheck. It 
was written in 1929, part of a Carnegie 
Foundation study on American college 
athletics. A college, said the authors, 
“wants students, it wants popularity, 
and above all it wants money and always 
more money.” 

The Morrill Land-Grant College Act of 
1862 and post—Civil War industrializa- 
tion sparked the U.S.’s unique obsession 
with college sports. “As large public in- 
stitutions spread into sparsely populated 
states, the competition for students grew 
fierce,” says Allen Sack, a business profes- 
sor at the University of New Haven who 
has written extensively on college-sports 
history. A new sport, a bastardized version 
of soccer and rugby that was uniquely 
American—football—happened to be 
catching on at this time, and it emerged 
as a tool to draw students, and spectators, 
to campuses. 

The game professionalized rapidly. 
The University of Chicago hired former 
Yale football star Amos Alonzo Stagg as 
coach in 1892: the university president 
told Stagg to “develop teams we can send 
around the country and knock out all the 
colleges.” The 1894 Harvard-Yale football 
game, for example, generated $119,000, 
according to the New York Times. That's 
nearly $3 million in today’s dollars. By 
1905, President Theodore Roosevelt felt 
compelled to step in to “save” college foot- 
ball from its then violent format. Chicago 
dropped football in 1939. 

Few schools followed. Today college 
football is a booming profit center for 
many institutions at the top of Division 1, 
the highest level of NCAA sports, and isa 
growing portion of the regional economy 
in college towns like Boise, Idaho; State 
College, Pa.; College Station; and South 
Bend, Ind. According to the most recent 
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federal data, the University of Texas 
football team netted a profit of $77.9 mil 
lion in 20r1—12, on $103.8 million in 
revenue. Michigan made $61.6 million 
from football, on $85.2 million in rev- 
enue. Any business would kill for those 
profit margins. 

In fairness, many college athletes are 
compensated—with an athletic scholar- 
ship. This attractive carrot drives today’s 
intense competition in youth and high 
school sports. With tuition costs escalat- 
ing, these scholarships are a serious meal 
ticket and for many families are the only 
way their children can afford to go to a 
four-year school. 

Most scholarships are revokable, so 
if an athlete doesn’t perform well on the 
field, he can, in a sense, be fired from 
college. But academic work for some 
athletes is secondary: top men’s basket- 
ball and football players spend 40 hours 
per week on their sports, easily. During 
football season, former Georgia tailback 
Richard Samuel, who earned an under- 
graduate degree in sports management in 
2011, said he was an “athlete-student,” not 
a “student-athlete,” as the NCAA wants 
people to believe. “In the fall, we would 
spend way more time on sports than aca- 
demics,” says Samuel. 

Players are essentially working full 
time football jobs while going to school; 
they deserve to be paid more than a schol 
arship. Because even full-ride athletic 
scholarships don’t cover the full cost of at 
tending school, athletes are often short a 
few thousand bucks for ancillary expenses 
on top of tuition, room and board, books 
and fees: money for gas, shampoo and, yes, 
maybe a few beers. Some athletes are on 
only partial scholarship or are walk-ons 
still paying full tuition. 

While many players scrimp, their 
head coaches don’t. Average salaries 
for major college football coaches have 
jumped more than 70% since 2006, to 
$1.64 million, according to USA Today. For 
major-conference men’s hoops coaches 
who made the 2012 March Madness tour 
nament, pay is up 20%, to $2.25 million, 
over that of coaches who made the 2010 
tournament, according to the Journal of 
Issues in Intercollegiate Athletics. “It’s nuts,” 
says Michael Martin, chancellor of the 
Colorado State University system, who 
was chancellor at Louisiana State Uni 
versity from 2008 to 2012. LSU hired Les 
Miles to coach its football team in 2005; 
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Miles now earns $4.3 million annually. 
“It’s time for people to step up and say, 
We think this is the max that a football 
coach ought to get, and we ought to stick 
to it,” says Martin. 

It is harder to calculate the exact value 
of the p.r. dividend that big-time college 
athletes deliver to their alma maters. 
College presidents and conference com- 
missioners are fond of calling sports the 
“front porch” of their campuses. Schools 
would have to spend millions of dollars to 
buy the advertising and media mentions 
that a team making regular appearances 
on ESPN or the networks provides. There 
are countless examples of schools’ seeing 
big jumps in applications after a high- 
profile championship season—or even a 
near miss. For example, in the two years 
after Butler University’s basketball team 
made its first Final Four run in z2o10o— 
the Bulldogs made a repeat appearance 
the following year—undergraduate ap- 
plications rose 43%. And don’t imagine 
for a moment that universities harvest 
their athletes’ celebrity for only four 
years. After a 
truly memorable 
championship 
season, veterans 
are brought back 
to campus on a 
regular basis for 
reunions and 
tributes, some- 
times for decades. 
The work never 
ends. 








Manziel was under fire for potentially 
seeking to recoup just a sliver of the eco- 
nomic value he helps create. The son of 
an oil-rich family who played his high 
school ball in Texas hill country, Man- 
ziel exceeded even Texas-size expecta- 
tions when he nabbed the Heisman in 
his first year. NFL rules prohibit him 
from going to the pros, giving him no op- 
tions to sell his skills. So he was forced to 
return to College Station and earn more 
money for the Aggies. Manziel can be 
as mischievous on the field, where his 
twitchy legs and laser arm make fools 
of opposing defenses, as he is off it; he’s 
a party animal and makes no apologies 
for enjoying his life. The NCAA investi- 
gated Manziel because ESPN reported— 
inaccurately, says Texas A&M—that he 
signed his autograph for money, which 
is against the rules. 

The real question is, What’s the prob- 
lem with that? “That’s crazy to me that 
it’s not allowed,” says Minnesota Vikings 
running back Adrian Peterson, who 
starred at Oklahoma. “Actors, actresses— 
these people can sign things and get paid 
for it. How come this kid can’t? How 
come a kid that’s at a high level, that’s 
going to be offered a big amount of mon- 
ey, can’t sit down and be like, ‘Damn, this 
is my decision.?’” 

Manziel has not commented on any 
aspect of the NCAA charges. But his case 
has exposed some of the minor hypocri- 
sies of not paying players at the big-league 
schools. The NCAA looked silly when 
Jay Bilas, a veteran ESPN analyst, former 





of the NCAA, took to Twitter to point out 
that although schools cannot sell a play- 
er’s jersey with his name on the back, if 
you typed Manziel into a search box on 
ShopNCAASports.com, a No. 2 Texas A&M 
jersey pops up, available for up to $64.95. 
(Manziel wears No. 2.) Bilas’ critique went 
viral; the NCAA temporarily shut down 
the site, saying it would no longer sell indi- 
vidual college and university merchandise 
there but only NCAA-branded stuff. 

A court case may also shake up col- 
lege sports. Four years ago, former UCLA 
basketball star Ed O’Bannon sued the 
NCAA, video-game maker EA Sports and 
a licensing company after realizing that 
his likeness was being used in a video 
game, while he saw none of the royalties, 
years after he graduated from college. 
NBA and NCAA legends Bill Russell and 
Oscar Robertson joined the suit, which 
reached the class-certification stage 
this summer. Though a federal judge in 
California hasn’t stamped the case as a 
class action, she allowed the plaintiffs 
to add current players to the complaint, 
which significantly raises the potential 
damages for the NCAA. The plaintiffs are 
seeking a cut of the licensing revenue tied 
to video games, as well as a much richer 
revenue stream: the money schools re- 
ceive from broadcast-rights contracts. If 
the former and current players somehow 
prevail—or even reach a settlement— 
college jocks will receive some kind of 
payday. “I think in this day and age, as 
opposed to yesteryear, the concept of 
what they consider amateur basketball 








Aggie star Duke basketball player and vocal critic is gone forever,” says Robertson. 
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THE IDEA OF PAYING 
PLAYERS IS NO 
LONGER JUST FODDER 
FOR ACADEMIC 
DEBATE. IT’S AN 
ETHICAL IMPERATIVE 


A Modest Proposal 

THE TIME IS RIGHT TO GIVE SCHOOLS THE 
option to share their rising sports income 
with college athletes. Not every school 
would—or could—participate. Only the 
60 or so schools in the power conferences, 
which have the football and basketball 
revenues to support such payments, would 
likely even consider such an option. With 
conferences and schools set to see record 
television payouts for the next decade and 
beyond, the idea of paying players is no 
longer just fodder for academic debate. It’s 
an ethical imperative. 

Schools could either pay players what- 
ever schools want in a free market, or 
salaries could be subject to regulation. In 
reality, universities probably aren’t going 
to go from $o in compensation, where they 
are now, to allowing an unlimited amount. 
Salary caps exist in the NBA and NFL; 
they’re fair game for college sports too. 

Here’s how things might work. All ath- 
letes would be eligible for payments in ad- 
dition to any scholarship. But most schools 
would pay only football and men’s basket- 





ball players, since those sports produce the 
bulk of the revenues. A Southeastern Con- 
ference (SEC) school like Alabama could 
pay 50 ofits players up toa limit of $30,000 
a year. The best players would get near the 
maximum while others would get less; it 
would be up to each school to distribute 
the funds as needed. And schools could 
pay athletes in other sports, of course. A 
star baseball player, or a women’s basket- 
ball player at a powerhouse like Connecti- 
cut, could also get a paycheck. But the total 
amountany school could pay out would be 
capped at $1.5 million. Experts think this 
is a conservative number given the mil- 
lions in revenue that sports and TV deals 
provide. Any cap won't placate the free- 
market supporters; $30,000 per year, how- 
ever, is a huge improvement over nothing. 

Plus, athletes can make money in other 
ways. Universities should also give ath- 
letes at least the right to secure sponsor- 
ships, star in a commercial or, yes, offer 
their signatures for money. The schools 
could demand their cut too. “Lifting the 
restriction on athlete commercial oppor- 
tunities is a great step toward compen- 
sating them for the value they generate,” 
says Warren Zola, assistant dean of the 
Carroll School of Management at Boston 
College and an expert in college-sports 
business and law. “And it doesn’t cost the 
schools anything.” Since schools would 
cap athletes’ salaries, it would be only fair 
that they not cap sponsorships. Players 
can give schools the right to reject spon- 
sorships on moral grounds. No beer deals. 
Also, schools could require that players 
remain academically eligible in order to 


receive any kind of payments. Schools 
would in effect be adopting the Olympic 
model. Ifa gold-medalist like Apolo Ohno 
wins mainstream appeal, he’s free to cash 
in on his name. 

Sponsorships could especially benefit 
female college stars, who don’t have ac- 
cess to the same professional opportuni- 
ties that men do. Sponsorships for star 
players shouldn't upset team dynamics 
on campus. Deals among Olympic ath- 
letes are uneven, but such economic 
disparities don’t seem to hamper Team 
USA's success. 

Reforming college sports won't be sim- 
ple. Paying only men, for example, could 
face a challenge under Title IX, the federal 
law requiring gender equity in sports. Sal- 
ary caps require collective bargaining, 
which means athletes would likely have 
to unionize; some states offer limited bar- 
gaining rights for public employees. These 
challenges, however, aren’t an excuse to 
keep a broken system. Smart people can 
figure out a way to make fairness work. 
“Amateurism is under attack,” says Gabe 
Feldman, director of Tulane University’s 
sports-law program. “There’s an incentive 
for schools to redesign the model them- 
selves rather than have the Congress or the 
courts do it for them.” 

Paying players has risks. Richer 
schools could buy up talent and disrupt 
competitive balance. Alumni and fans 
could be turned off by an even more 
professionalized game. Paying players 
could make even more of a mockery 
of education. Right now, for example, 
many athletes cluster into easy majors 
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in order to stay eligible on the field. If 
they’re making good money while still 
in school, they may not care one lick 
about learning. “I just don’t think we 
ever want to go down the path of creat- 
ing an employee-employer relationship 
with student-athletes,” says Bob Bowlsby, 
commissioner of the Big 12 conference. 
“This is higher education, and it always 
ought to be higher education.” 

But too often, it’s not. The federal grad- 
uation rate for football players at Big 12 
school Oklahoma, for example: 38%. (Fed- 
eral rates count athletes who transfer out 
or leave school for the pros as nongradu- 
ates; the NCAA’s more generous “gradua- 
tion success rate” for Oklahoma football is 
47%; Oklahoma’s federal rate for the entire 
student body is 65%.) At some schools, it’s 
difficult to know what graduation really 
means: at the University of North Caro- 
lina, for example, grades were changed 
and bogus classes were offered for athletes 
and nonathletes alike. College sports are 
already impure; paying players can’t make 
things much worse. At the highest levels, 
the games are mass entertainment. 

As for the less crucial worry about 
competitive balance, it doesn’t really ex- 
ist in college sports right now since the 
best players are already going to the top 
schools. SEC schools have won the past 
seven national football championships. 
Nearly every top-ranked high school 
football recruit goes to schools in the 
SEC, Atlantic Coast Conference, Big 12, 
Big 10, Pac-12 or Notre Dame. Payments 
for basketball players wouldn’t harm the 
NCAA’s crown jewel, the March Madness 
men’s basketball tournament. We could 
still see Cinderella. The kids who wind 
up at, say, Lehigh University go to Lehigh 
because Duke doesn’t deem them good 
enough for a scholarship—and certainly 


Video stars, NCAA scourges 
Ex-UCLA star Ed O’Bannon 
and Arizona State QB Sam 
Keller have sued the NCAA, 
EA Sports and a licensing 
company over the use of their 
likenesses in video games 


wouldn’t deem them good enough for a 
scholarship plus more. Soif Lehigh could 
upset the big stars from Duke back in 
2011, they could still upset the big stars 
from Duke tomorrow, even if the Duke 
guys got some extra cash. 

Most important, player payments 
would force schools to operate in an en- 
vironment in which they’re honest with 
themselves. Sports are a big business, 
and we value the exposure and revenue 
that it brings to our schools. But let’s 
stop saying one thing—“we care for our 
student-athletes”—while doing another: 
preventing them from benefiting mone- 
tarily. “Living a lie,” says Richard Southall, 
director of the College Sport Research In- 
stitute at the University of South Carolina, 
“is hard to do.” 

Within higher ed, there’s clearly mo- 
mentum to give athletes at least a little 
more than what they’re getting now. “I 
think there is change likely on the hori- 
zon,” says Nebraska chancellor Harvey 
Perlman, who is chairman of the Bowl 
Championship Series oversight commit- 
tee. The NCAA membership has stalled a 
plan giving schools the option to offer a 
$2,000 stipend to cover expenses beyond 
tuition, room and board, books and fees. 
Many schools at the lower levels of Divi- 
sion 1 said they couldn't afford it. 

But at this point, the power football 
conferences seem determined to offer 


at least some kind of extra. “I think we 
will find a way to provide all scholarship 
student-athletes with the full cost-of- 
attendance scholarship,” says Perlman. As 
for anything above that, don’t expect radi- 


cal change, but universities’ leaders are at | 
least discussing it. “I don’t think there’s | 
any doubt about that,” says Martin, the | 


Colorado State chancellor who was recent- 
ly chancellor at LSU. “With the O’Bannon 
thing hanging out there, we're going to see 
a great deal more of a conversation about 
this than we've had before. Because we 
have to fix it one way or another.” 
Athletes are starting to speak up too. 
Chris Burnette, an offensive lineman from 
the University of Georgia, is pursuing an 
MBA during his final year of athletic eligi- 
bility. Though his pro prospects are strong, 
Burnette knows he can suffer a career- 
ending injury at any point. “The NFL is 
not promised at all,” says Burnette. “For so 
many college athletes, at no other time in 
our lives will we be as valuable. To be able 
to capitalize on that would be great.” 
When he first arrived on campus in 
2009, Burnette says, “I thought a scholar- 
ship was more than enough.” During his 
freshman and sophomore years, Burnette 


opened a business on the side giving $5 | 
haircuts to his teammates to help pay ex- | 


penses. (Burnette checked with the NCAA 
compliance officer before launching his 
dorm-room barbershop, just to be on the 
safe side.) Georgia football—which started 
the season ranked fifth in the country— 
generates $75 million in annual revenues, 
“I don't want to seem like a troublemaker 
or greedy,” he says. “We're marketing tools 
for the programs but can’t see the proceeds. 
In this country, it just seems backwards.” 
The U.S. has enjoyed a long, deep love 
affair with college sports. It’s about time 
we finally paid for it. a 
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_ Hiring isa lot like dating, say the new startups 
that want to play matchmaker between 
employers and job seekers. And you 

don’t have to show up with flowers 


BY DAVID ZAX 
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BUSINESS BREAKTHROUGH 


ARLIER THIS YEAR, EHARMONY, 

the dating website, announced 

a curious line extension: it had 

begun work on a job-recruiting 

service to debut sometime in 
2014. Initial reactions ranged from skepti- 
cism to outright sarcasm. Would HR man- 
agers hold out rose bouquets at interviews? 
Would “long walks on the beach” displace 
“efficient multitasking” as the résumé 
pablum du jour? What did hiring have to 
do with dating, anyway? 

Well, quite a lot, actually. To people 
with deep knowledge of the hiring and 
dating markets, it’s not a stretch. After all, 
both involve long, costly search processes. 
Both involve agents with complex sets of 
criteria on either side. And though money 
can play a role, it’s not the central factor in 
dating or in hiring. 

The companies applying matchmak- 
ing algorithms to job recruitment are 
yet another case of a disruptive technol- 
ogy shattering the status quo. Hiring 
is a expensive process, which is why it’s 
a $400 billion global industry. In the up- 
starts’ view, it’s being approached from the 
wrong direction: soft skills and “cultural 
fit” can be better predictors of a good hire 
than education and experience. 

Whether you're trying to finda mate or 
a systems engineer, the process is compli- 
cated. In economics, it’s called a two-sided 


Just My Type 


Good.co is testing an algorithm that uses archetypes to hook up notoriously 
fickle millennials with employers. A sample from the site: 


matching problem, and for decades, econo- 
mists have considered dating and hiring 
so similar as to be roughly synonymous. 
“When I write out an economic model,” 
says Utku Unver, a market-design econo- 
mist at Boston College, “sometimes I call 
[the variables] man and woman, and some- 
times I call them firm and worker.” 

Perhaps the most salient common fea- 
ture of the dating and hiring markets right 
now is how broken they are. Each suffers 
from its own grim failure rate: divorce for 
lovers, churn for workers. The divorce rate 
is estimated to be about 45%, higher if un- 
official separations are included. Though 
the weak job market has lowered churn, 
as recently as 2007 about 3 million work- 
ers were voluntarily leaving their jobs 
each month. Today, fully 70% are said to 
be dissatisfied in their jobs. Both markets 
are wildly inefficient and plagued by dis- 
credited notions of what creates enduring 
matches to begin with. 

Can technology create an efficient mar- 
ket in sectors where “soft” human factors 
are so much in play? In the dating world, 
eHarmony believes it already has. The com- 
pany was founded more than a decade ago 
bya marriage counselor who concluded that 
many couples rush into matrimony over su- 
perficial matters—physical attraction and 
shared interests, say—while ignoring the 
deeper factors that create long-term stability, 
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Unlike other dating sites, eHarmony 
doesn’t allow users to check out who has 
the cutest picture; rather, users must fill 
out lengthy questionnaires. Then the soft- 
ware yenta serves up the matches it believes 
will have staying power. In June, research 
published in the Proceedings of the National 
Academy of Sciences found that eHarmony- 
produced marriages were more resilient 
than those forged through other means. 
Some skeptics questioned the findings’ sig- 
nificance, wondering if eHarmony simply 
attracts the very people who are already 
most committed to the idea of marital sta- 
bility. But the study does pose a provocative 
idea. “These data suggest that the Internet 
may be altering the dynamics and outcomes 
of marriage itself,” wrote John Cacioppo, a 
neuroscientist and the study’s lead author. 


The eHarmony of Jobs 

IN THE LESS EMOTIONAL WORLD OF HIR- 
ing, eHarmony thinks its special sauce 
can be applied more effectively than con- 
ventional approaches. And it is not alone. 
Paul Basile, the CEO of recruiting service 
Matchpoint Careers, is among the many 
contenders who already pitch their start- 
up as the “eHarmony of jobs” (a phrase 
with 17,900 Google hits). Basile says that 
just as barflies are too quick to elope with 
the guy or girl with the great smile and a 
shared affinity for Indian food, companies 
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Turning virtual into real 
and skeptics into believers. 


Siemens answers are helping leading companies explore new places in new ways. 





The engineers at SpaceX knew that successfully team to design and test products virtually before 
launching a rocket was contingent on millions constructing them physically — optimizing the 
of things going right. Just a single error could chances of a successful launch. 

impact the entire mission to the International 
Space Station. To help solve this challenge, 
they turned to Siemens industry software. This 
played a critical role in enabling the SpaceX 


Today, Siemens is helping business leaders 
across the U.S. transform the way goods are 
manufactured. In industries from automotive to 
pharmaceutical, companies look to Siemens for 
new ways to do more with less, to raise quality 
while lowering costs, and to help factories and 
plants be a bit gentler on our environment. 
And it's working — a new era in manufacturing 
is beginning to take hold across the country. 


Somewhere in America, the people of Siemens 
are creating answers that will last for years 
to come. 





siemens.com/answers 
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also focus on traits that just don’t matter. 

And the real shocker is that education 
and experience are worth surprisingly 
little, says Basile. Cognitive ability, person- 
ality traits and the nebulous notion of “cul- 
tural fit” produce a better candidate. Basile 
tests for each but concedes that the data is 
still squishy on the culture question. “Fit 
is not nearly as well developed as the other 
topics,” he says. 

That could be a problem for Basile, be- 
cause the consensus among recruiting 
startups seems to be that while fit is the 
most ill-defined of factors, it may well be 
the most important in reducing churn. 
Amy Kristof-Brown, an expert on “person- 
environment fit” at the Tippie College of 
Business at the University of Iowa, found 
that an optimal fit reduces turnover and 
predicts whether an applicant will be a 
“good organizational citizen,” going above 
and beyond the basic job requirements. 


The Corporate-Culture Quest 

WHEN BRENT DAILY QUIT HIS JOB FIVE YEARS 
ago—a bad fit—he began looking into 
Kristof-Brown’s research. He called her and 
learned that her work was floating around 
academia but that few businesses had acted 
on it. “It floored me,” he recalls. “It was too 
good to be collecting dust.” Daily co-founded 
acompany called RoundPegg (which counts 
Kristof-Brown as an adviser) that is dedicat- 
ed to hacking this question of what it means 
to fita company’s culture. 

We're familiar, by now, with stories 
about how Google employees whisk to 
the cafeteria on their scooters for a glass of 
agua fresca. But is this corporate culture? 
If you like to play tennis and a company 
lets you wear shorts to the office, is that 
sufficient to determine a fit? 

Daily thinks a real analysis of the DNA 
of a company’s culture requires a deeper, 
wider view. RoundPegg believes culture can 
be measured using surveys to get at the be- 
liefs and attitudes of individual employees. 
If corporations are people, as a certain presi- 
dential candidate once declared, then that’s 
equally true of corporate culture. “Every in- 
teraction with a colleague—from the per- 
son manning the front desk to the person 
sweeping floors to the CEO... all that behav- 
ior starts to painta picture of whatit’s like to 
work there,” says Daily. RoundPegg’s meth- 
ods also allow it to identify subcultures; if 
you're working in accounts receivable, the 
management style of the communications 
chief is less relevant to you. 

That’s not to say the scooters don’t mat- 
ter but merely that they’re “artifacts of cul- 
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ture,” says Daily, rather than the culture 
itself. “We're also a technology company,” 
he concedes, “and we've got the requisite 
foosball table. But I'd say our core values are 
sharing information, creativity and high 
performance.” And he measures each of 
those, just as eHarmony measures the vari- 
ous traits it thinks matter in a romantic 
partnership: things like conflict-resolution 
style, altruism and autonomy. 

Even in this problem-within-the- 
problem of measuring corporate culture, 
RoundPegg has its share of competitors. A 
startup called Good.co emerges from beta 
soon and claims expertise in a particu- 
larly vexing segment of the labor market: 
millennials—those born in the ’8os or’go0s 
who are entering the workforce en masse. 
Churn is more of an issue among this 
cohort, according to HR groups. Perhaps 
that’s because of an essential narcissism 
some commentators have eagerly attrib- 
uted to our 20-somethings. Or perhaps 
it’s as Good.co CEO Samar Birwadker, 33, 
suspects: millennials believe that work 
should not only offer a paycheck but also 
be an expression of “who they are, what 
they believe and what they stand for.” 

Either way, if there’s one thing univer- 
sally agreed on, it’s that millennials like to 
be entertained, leading Good.co to make 
its surveys essentially gamelike. (“Is your 
manager's approach like a boxer or fencer?” 
“If your company were a superhero, would 
it be called Robotica or Chaotica?”) 

These waters remain less charted, as get- 
ting companies to take a hard look at culture 
is difficult. RoundPegg’s Daily, for instance, 
says he still wrestles with the question of 
whether to weight the values of senior man- 
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agement more heavily than those of other 
workers in trying to assess a company’s 
overall culture. Questions like these may 
keep the workplace matchmaking sector 
in a kind of beta for some time, but Iowa’s 
Kristof-Brown thinks assessment tools are 
already eclipsing the industry standard: 
“There’s no reason you should still be re- 
lying on, ‘Does this face-to-face interview 
make me think this person is a good fit?” 

Daily puts it more starkly. “I firmly be- 
lieve that in 10 to 15 years we'll all look 
back at the early 2000s and the times be- 
fore, will scratch our heads and think, 
“What were we doing ...?’ It’s the equiva- 
lent of using leeches to cure disease.” 

As in any emerging sector, the struggle 
to find the right formula causes flameouts. 
One company, Path.to, drummed up more 
than a million bucks in funding last year 
only to shut down this summer. “Unfor- 
tunately, we have learned just how hard 
it is to innovate in the hiring space,” the 
company wrote in a July 16 blog post. 

One not insignificant issue is how these 
outfits will make money. Many are rely- 
ing on variants of the traditional model— 
charging businesses for their services or 
specifically when a hire is made. Others 
are trying different pricing: RoundPegg, 
for instance, offers companies a culture 
analysis for a one-time fee—from $5,000 
for a small organization up to hundreds 
of thousands for huge ones. Once a match- 
making firm reaches scale, something a gi- 
ant like eHarmony could achieve quickly, 
the real cash would come from monthly 
subscriptions. LinkedIn, which makes 
most of its money as a recruiting tool, al- 
ready does something similar. 

The more-cautious innovators in the 
hiring market believe in the long-term 
matchmaking promise of Big Data but are 
reluctant to wait for the computer oomph 
to become available. GroupTalent is a mar- 
ketplace for software-engineering jobs and 
relies on lightweight interviews to assist 
its matchmaking. But co-founder Manuel 
Medina says he doesn’t think the science is 
there yet to create lasting matches based on 
personality tests and surveys alone. 

As he grew his business, one of its inci- 
dental features became a hit—brokering 
“try before you buy” deals, in which work- 
ers and companies test compatibility on- 
site for a few weeks before committing toa 
long-term relationship. Clients kept telling 
Medina that the arrangement reminded 
them of something, and eventually Medina 
had to agree. “Get paid to date companies,” 
his website now proclaims. a 
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Off the Grid. Nearly one-fifth of the 


globe can’t turn on the lights 
By Bryan Walsh 


WHAT DID YOU DO WHEN THE SUN WENT 
down? If you're reading this, chances are 
you switched on a light. But for the 1.3 bil- 
lion people around the world who lack 
access to electricity, darkness is a reality. 
There is no electric light for children to 
do their homework by, no power to run 
refrigerators that keep perishables or 
needed medicine cold, no power for cook 
ing stoves or microwaves. What light 
they have mostly comes from the same 
sources that humans have relied on 
forever—firewood, charcoal or dung— 
and the resulting smoke turns into indoor 
pollution that contributes to more than 
3.5 million deaths a year. “For us, life does 
not stop after dark,” says Michael Elliott, 
president and CEO of the development 
nonprofit ONE. “For 550 million people in 
sub-Saharan Africa and many more than 
that around the rest of the world, it does.” 

That lack of electricity is called energy 
poverty, and it’s a development challenge 
that hasn't gotten the attention it deserves. 
It’s easy to see why. Extreme poverty, 
global hunger, HIV/AIDS and malaria are 
all immediate threats to human life. Not 


Let There Percentage of world 
Be Light population that lacks 
access to electricity 


having somewhere to plug ina cell phone, 
by contrast, might seem like an inconve- 
nience at worst. But energy poverty is con 
nected to a host of deeper ills: 90% of the 
children in sub-Saharan Africa go to pri- 
mary schools that lack electricity, which 
means no fans or air conditioners in the 
equatorial heat, no computers, no lights 
for evening classes. Economic growth is 
stunted as a result—60% of African busi- 
nesses cite access to reliable power as a 
binding constraint on their operations. 
Energy poverty is even a political is- 
sue. In Pakistan, which has just half the 
electrical-generation capacity of the state 
of Virginia, frustration over an antiquated 
grid helped get President Asif Ali Zardari 
kicked out of office this year. 

The good news is that the issue is 
slowly receiving more notice. This sum- 
mer, President Barack Obama announced 
his Power Africa initiative, which prom- 
ises more than $7 billion over the next 
five years to bring electricity access to 
20 million new households in countries 
like Ethiopia and Ghana. Development 
groups like ONE have begun making 
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Blackout About 1.3 billion people 
around the world lack access to electricity 


energy poverty a priority, weaving it into 
long-standing health and economic pro- 


grams. “A light where currently there is | 


darkness. The energy needed to lift people 
out of poverty,” Obama told South African 
students in June. “That’s what opportu 
nity looks like.” 


The Price of Progress 

BUT THE CHALLENGE IS ENORMOUS. WHILE 
some 1.7 billion people have acquired ac 
cess to electricity globally since 1990, the 
rate of electrification has been slower 
than the rate of population growth in 
the most energy-poor countries. Just to 
get all of sub-Saharan Africa—a region 
that generates about as much electric 
ity as Spain—up to levels that compara 
tively well-off South Africa enjoys would 
require 330 gigawatts of new capacity. 
(Power Africa should account for about 
10 gigawatts.) The World Bank estimates 
that it would take $1 trillion a year in 
global investment to eliminate energy 
poverty by the year 2030—more than 
twice what is being spent now. And even 
that level of investment would guarantee 
the poorest of the poor only enough elec- 
tricity to run a floor fan, a mobile phone 
and two compact fluorescent lights for 
five hours a day. 

The reality is that banishing energy 
poverty won’t be easy or cheap, and it may 
come with an environmental cost. Much 
of Africa can and will be supplied with 
renewable energy sources—especially 
rural areas beyond the reach of any grid, 


where solar fits perfectly. But the fastest | 


population growth is happening in the 


developing world’s exploding urban areas, | 


which will eventually need the same reli- 
able, grid-delivered electricity that devel- 
oped cities enjoy. Some of that electricity 
will be generated by fossil fuels, including 
carbon-heavy coal. The result may well be 
an increase in greenhouse gases, but giv- 
en that the average Ethiopian emits less 


than 1% of the carbon that the average | 


American does, Africans should hardly 
feel climate guilt. For those who live in 
darkness, electricity by nearly any means 


will be worth the price. a | 
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Legal Notice 


If You Purchased a Ticket 
in the U.S. on Korean Air Lines 
or Asiana Airlines 


A Class Action Settlement 
May Affect Your Rights 
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There is a proposed Settlement with Korean Air Lines Co., 
Ltd. (“Korean Air’) involving an alleged conspiracy by Asiana 
Airlines, Inc. (“Asiana”) and Korean Air (“Defendants”) 
to fix prices for air passenger travel between the U.S. and 
the Republic of Korea (“Korea”). The Defendants deny the 
claims in this lawsuit. 


Am | a Member of the Class? 


The Class includes individuals and businesses who bought at 
least one ticket for passenger air travel on Asiana or Korean 
Air. The purchase must have been in the United States, for a 
flight originating in the United States and ending in Korea or 
a flight originating in Korea and ending in the United States, 
with the purchase date between January 1, 2000 and August 
1, 2007. 


What Does the Settlement Provide? 


Korean Air has agreed to pay $65 million into a Settlement 
Fund consisting of $39 million cash and $26 million in 
coupons for future travel. Your benefits will be based on the 
total dollar amount of the tickets you purchased as well as on 
the number of valid claims that are filed. 


How to Get Benefits? 
You will need to submit a claim to ask for benefits by 
December 31, 2013. You should save the records of your 
purchases and check the website below to file a claim or 
receive a claim form. 


Your Other Rights. 


If you do not want to be legally bound by the Settlement, 
you must exclude yourself in writing from the Class. The 
deadline to exclude yourself is October 25, 2013. If you 
stay in the Class you will not be able to sue Korean Air for 
any claims relating to the Settlement. If you stay in the 
Class, you may object or comment on the Settlement by 
October 25, 2013. The detailed Class Notice, available 
below, explains how to exclude yourself from the Class or 
object to the Settlement. 


The Court will hold a hearing on December 2, 2013 to 
consider whether to approve the Settlement. It will also 
consider whether attorneys’ fees to Class Counsel, awards 
to class representatives, and costs and expenses will be paid 
from the Settlement Fund. You or your own lawyer may ask 
to appear and speak at the hearing at your own cost. 








To view the Class Notice and 
for more information: 
KoreanAirPassengerCases.com 
1- 888-261-1921 
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ATURALLY, Anne Hur- 
ley was “just looking” 
when she strolled into 
Paws Cat City adoption 
center in Seattle last 
April. A year earlier, she had rescued a 
shelter dog and now had “absolutely no 
interest” in a new family member. Hurley 
and her barrel-chested terrier mix, Carly, 
were BFFs: “What more could a girl 
want, right?” 

Enter Desmond, the softest, odd- 
est and plumpest cat she'd ever seen. 
At 16 pounds, “he was basically a cow 
with whiskers,” Hurley says. It was love 
at first cuddle and Hurley, Carly and 
Des have been a triumphant trio ever 
since. “| initially worried about Carly and 
Desmond getting along,” says Hurley, 
who works in digital media. But Hurley 
is happy to report that they get along 
swimmingly. 

Not all adoption stories have such 
cozy endings. Desmond, in fact, had 
been surrendered twice to shelters by 
previous adopters. “He sheds a lot, 
apparently,” Hurley says. “But, like, duh, 
he’s a cat! | can no longer picture being 
without him.” 

When the match is right, there's 
nothing quite as heartwarming as saving 
a pet. An estimated 3 million to 4 mil- 
lion animals are euthanized in the U.S. 
each year, which makes adopting from 
a shelter or rescue organization the very 
best way to preserve a life while adding 
companionship, dimension and love to 
your own. Currently, around 5 million to 
6 million pets await placement in forever 
homes. 

It might be a puppy, guinea pig, 
turtle, bird, bunny or iguana—“they’re 


_ Before buying A Lasting 
a pet, think 


adoption first Relationship 
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“Pets give us unconditional love and support. 
In return they look for affection, protection 


and active stimulation.” 
MARCIE WHICHARD, Petco 


all eager and willing to bring happiness to a family,” says Marcie Whichard, vice 
president of Animal Care & Education at Petco, which has helped save more 
than 3.8 million animals with in-store adoption events, awareness campaigns 
and fundraising. The Petco Foundation has donated nearly $100 million to thou- 
sands of animal welfare groups nationwide. With so many companion animals 
needing a forever home, Whichard says, “before you ever think of buying a pet, 
think adoption first.” 

To increase the number of pets adopted into loving families, Petco’s Think 
Adoption First® Care & Savings Program offers adoptive pet parents a booklet 
that delivers savings of up to 50% on pet food and supplies, useful tips, check- 
lists and advice based on Petco’s WholePets philosophy to help new pet parents 
care for their pets’ physical, mental, social and emotional needs. It’s the first 
step in what's meant to be a lasting relationship. “Pets give us unconditional 
love and support,” says Whichard. “In return they look to us for affection, protec- 
tion and active stimulation.” 

If you're considering a new pet, here’s what you need to know about adopting 
with care. 


ADOPTION 101 

Once you've settled on rescuing, begin asking questions. It's the decision of 
a lifetime, after all. Do you live in a big house with a yard? Maybe you're in an 
apartment and travel constantly for work. Young children? Allergies? Other 
pets? Delicate furnishings? And what's your dream animal? Picturing your 


Anne Hurley, 
Desmond and 
Carly, a barrel- 
chested terrier 
mix, have 
become BFFs. 
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ideal weekend with the pet helps: A 
jogging companion? A gentle couch 
potato? A cutie you can tote in your 
purse? “Assess every aspect of your 
lifestyle and personality,” says Beth 
Ostrosky Stern, author of Oh My Dog, 
a guidebook for new pet owners, and 
spokesperson for North Shore Animal 
League. “If you just say, ‘Oh, | want a 
puppy,’ chances are, that puppy will 
end up back in the shelter,” as 20% of 
rescue dogs do. 


Sue Sternberg, author of Success- 


ful Dog Adoption, recommends finding 
a shelter that does rigorous assess- 
ment and maybe even basic training 
of its animals, to ensure that the pet 
has the temperament and behavior 
you're after. “Sociability is really what 
you want,” Sternberg says, and you 
can test for it yourself. For dogs, walk 
through the kennel stopping at each 
cage, kneeling to say hello in a sweet, 
loving tone. The more friendly dogs 
will immediately begin to engage with 
you, licking and nuzzling rather than 
jumping and barking or cowering. 


Earlier this year, Sternberg helped 


James and Bonnie Grantham find 
their 1-year-old herding mix, Emma, at 
a shelter after their beloved Maltese 
died after 15 years. “The way Emma 
looked at us and connected with us 
that first time,” Bonnie says, “it was 
like she adopted us.” 


SMOOTH TRANSITIONS 
You've rescued your dream pet. Now 
it’s time to be the dream pet owner. 
Introduce your love bug room by room 
to its new home. Show her to her 
“bathroom” spots and praise with 
treats when she does her business 
the first few days. Training classes 
help, but be patient. “Even adoles- 
cent or older animals will need time 
and behavioral tweaks to fit in with 
your family,” says Patricia McConnell, 
co-author of Love Has No Age Limit, a 
guide to adopting older pets. 


As with human family members, 


good health leads to happiness with 
adoption pets. “Daily exercise, proper 
nutrition, dental care, ongoing para- 
site and pest control, and regular 
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wellness checks improve your pet’s success rate for integration,” says Caryn 
Stichler, vice president of marketing at Sergeant's Pet Care Products Inc. “The 
healthier the animal, the healthier the human-animal bond.” 

Stichler says 50% of all dogs are overweight or obese and 49% of all dogs 
are small breeds that are more prone to dental disease. “Creating good habits 
from day one eases the stress of transition into the home, whether it's regular 
hikes or using dental rinses and chews,” she says. Behavior modification prod- 
ucts like calming collars (with synthetic pheromones that mimic the secretion 
of the maternal mammary gland) help reduce stress-related behaviors like 
inappropriate marking, excessive barking and chewing. Even proper grooming 
keeps a pet feeling as good as he looks. “Pets respond to affection and atten- 
tion, just like we do,” Stichler says. “Bringing them into a new home, it’s up to us 
to provide an environment that’s safe, comfortable and healthy. That's how our 
pets do best over the long run.” 


“It’s up to us to provide an environment 
that’s safe, comfortable and healthy. That’s 


how our pets do best over the long run.” 
CARYN STICHLER, Sergeant's Pet Care Products 





A LASTING CONNECTION 
Adopting a pet is certainly important 
to the animal, but research shows 

it can be equally profound for the 
person doing the adopting. Scien- 

tific studies on the relationship with 
animal companions compiled by 
HABRI (Human Animal Bond Research 
Initiative Foundation) backs the health 
benefits of pets in seven key areas: 
allergy and asthma immunity among 
children, Alzheimer’s, autism, cancer, 
cardiovascular health, depression and 
post-traumatic stress disorder. In one 
new autism study, for instance, par- 
ticipants demonstrated more social 
behaviors including talking, looking 

at faces and making tactile contact in 
the presence of animals than when 
playing with toys. 

“We know animals are cute and 
we know they're fun, but we're learn- 
ing that they are also really good for 
us,” says Professor Alan M. Beck, 
director of Purdue University College 
of Veterinary Medicine's Center for 
the Human-Animal Bond and HABRI's 
principal investigator. “Whether it's 
an aquarium in a nursing home, a 
dog nurturing a soldier returning from 
combat or simply a cat in your lap, 
research proves that pets make us 
happier, calmer and healthier.” 

Not that Laura Kenrick needed 
science to convince her. The 28-year- 
old cosmetology teacher from Sterling 
Heights, Mich., walked into a Petco 
adoption center one afternoon last 
January and spotted a 60-pound tan 
and white pit bull pressed up against 
the cage. “He came out and ran 
straight over and started licking me 
and wanted to play,” Kenrick says. 

“| had such a good feeling about 
him. | thought, ‘This dog needs to be 

with me.’ It turns out that Louis had 
lived half his life in a cage, having 
been moved from adoption center to 
adoption center. But for Kenrick, the 

fit was perfect. “Louis got in the car, 

put his head right out the window and 
Started living like a dog should, and 

that makes me happy,” Kenrick says. 
“Rescuing him was the best thing to 

ever happen to both of us.” @ 


www.time.com/adsections 
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Adopt. A Healthier You. 


Welcoming a pet into your home can not only make you both happy, it can actually 
improve your health. Studies show people with pets have better cardiovascular 
health, lower blood pressure, reduced stress and even better immune systems. Pets 
can also help people suffering from PTSD, depression, dementia and Alzheimer’s 
and children with autism. Learn all the ways pets can benefit your well-being by 
visiting habri.org. Just one more reason to adopt... your health. 


Ny Sr ee 
human ad bond 
research initiative foundation 


www.habri.org 


HABRI is made possible by the generous support of: 
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Hills te protect. teach. love. 


Youre 
wortniess. 


You don't see 
bullying like 
this every day. 


Your kids do. 


Teach your kids how to 
be more than 
a bystander. 





Learn how at 


StopBullying.gov 
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Pop Chart 


EASY MONEY 


$3.70 WW 






FUNNYMEN EDITION 


GOOD WEEK 
BAD WEEK 


James Franco 

His roast on Comedy 
Central drew an 
impressive 3.1 million 
viewers 


Dave Chappelle 
Faced hecklers during 
astand-up gig in 
Hartford, Conn. } 





AWW 
Glamour 
Puss 


| BIGINJAPAN Many photos made after Japan opened 
its doors to the West were hand-colored images meant 
to entice foreigners. But black-and-white portraits 

like this were also made for the domestic market. Both 

| types are on view in “Camera Nipponica: Photographs 
from Japan, 1880-1930” at the University of 

| Washington’s Henry Art Gallery through Jan. s. 


Grumpy Cat already 
has a book, a movie 
deal and a coffee 
line (Grumppuccino). 
Now the YouTube 
star has also gotten 
the Golden Kitty 
award at the Internet 


Cat Video Festival VERBATIM ; 
| 
£) 
| 
5 } 
. 








favorite feline. 
How purr-fect. 


acne” | YOUKnow, he’s 
avr not playing Kin 
Lear. It's Batma | 
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Average Tooth Fairy gift amount per tooth in the U.S., 


according to a new survey by Visa. That’s a 23% uptick 
from last year and a 42% increase over 2011. You 
move, Easter Bunny 
QUICK TALK 

° 
Vin Diesel 


At 46, Diesel has already rebooted 
one franchise, The Fast and the Furi 
ous; its sixth iteration just grossed 
almost $800 million globally. Now 
he’s aiming to do the same with 
Riddick, out Sept. 6, in which he 
plays a space mercenary who's 
dropped on a hostile planet. It’s 
the third part in a sci-fi series last 
seen in 2004. Here, he talks to TiME. 
—LILY ROTHMAN 


What's Vin playing 
right now? 


Roar,’ by Katy 
Perry. My 5-year 
old daughter just 
did a performance 

for us, and she 
used the song. It’s 
apropos, because 
| literally taught 
my kids how to 
roar before they 


You fight some scary aliens in Rid- could talk.’ 


dick, Are there any creatures that 
you’re scared of in real life? Huh. 
Uh... dinosaurs? | meant creatures 
that actually exist now. I would say 
King Kong, but I’m not really scared 
of King Kong. That would be inaccu 
rate. So you’re basically not scared of 
anything, ever. That’s not at all what 
I’m saying. The thing I’m scared 
of most is not fulfilling my work. 
There’s so much anxiety around 
trying to get a movie made that 
you don’t really get to be afraid 
of anything else. There’s a line 

in the movie about how everyone 
has bad days, but this one is leg- 
endarily bad. Have you ever had a 
legendarily bad day? You know, | 
don’t even think about bad days. 
What about a legendarily good one? 
A day with my kids. A day with my 
kids is the best day. What would you 
do? Everything. We'd have picnics, 
we'd be playing chess. My 5-year-old 
daughter, her new pastime with 
Daddy is playing chess. Sounds like 
the opposite of being dropped ona 
hostile planet. It is the antithesis of 
being dropped on a hostile planet. 
Which franchise will last longer: 
Riddick or The Fast and the Furious? 
Unfair. That’s like asking which 
child I love more! 
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The late California artist Jason Rhoades’ sprawling installations are known for presenting taboo topics in a 


new light—as in this jumble of neon signs (Untitled, shown above on display in Switzerland in 2004), each in a different 
hue, representing the myriad terms people use to discuss parts of the female body. It’s just one of his many works that will 
take over the entire Institute of Contemporary Art in Philadelphia from Sept. 18 through Dec. 29. 


Drinking 
With the 
rs 
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ve 


wme-dropped 
more than 700 of 
radio's most-played 
songs, as defined 
by Billboard yea 
end charts from 
2009, 2010 and 
11. Here are the 
biggest repeat of 
renders and some 


ite at 


“On a GREY 
diet, and you ain’t getting 





wasted as I get.” 


From “Grey Goose Diet” 
by DJ Charlie B 


again last night.” 


From “Jack Daniel's” 
by Eric Church 


GOOSE diet, diet, 


“T’ve thrown a punch or two and 
gave a few black eyes/ But 
JACK DANIEUS kicked my ass 


“I'm ridin’ through the city 
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sippin’ with my 
thoughts in sync.” 


From “Spill My Drink” 
by Obie Trice 
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“Bring another glass of PATRON 
with one more lime/ And Imma... 
give it to them one more time.” 


From “One More Time” 
by Drake 


“Baby will you be my 


and lime?/ And I 
will be your main squeeze.” 


From “Corona and Lime” 
by Shwayze 





“AILI drink is my s---: 


by the case load.” 


From “O Let’s Do It (Remix)” 


by Waka Flocka Flame 


By Nick Carbone, Kelly Conniff 





BRANDING 


Shades of 
Facebook 


As if using Face- 
book weren't 
enough, visitors to 
the social network's 
San Francisco—area 
headquarters can 
now actually wear 
it—by buying Social 
Butterfly Blue nail 
polish in Face- 
book's signature 
hue, at $5 a bottle. 
Virtual friends 

not included. 


3 THINGS YOU 
DON’T HAVE 
TO WORRY 
ABOUT THIS 
WEEK 


1. Who will be the new 


| face of S&M. 


Relative newcomers 
Dakota Johnson and 
Charlie Hunnam have 
been tapped to play the 
leads in the 50 Shades of 
Grey movie 


2. Waning interest in 
doing funky stuff in 
the desert. 

More than 61,000 
people attended this 
year's Burning Man 


| festival, anew record 


3. Whose judgment 


| you'll judge. 


American Idol has 


| confirmed its new 


panel: Keith Urban, 
Harry Connick Jr. and 
Jennifer Lopez 


Nate Rawlings and Lily Rothman 
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Spiriting Away 

With a daring war film, 
Japan’s movie master 
lays down his pen 


By Richard Corliss 


MOVIEMAKING, WHICH REQUIRES A FIELD MAR- 
shal’s gift for strategy and a foot soldier’s fortitude, 
is supposed to be a young person’s game. And 
occasionally, directors in their prime get weary 

of scouting locations and coaxing another take 
from a temperamental star. Steven Soderbergh, 
who directed 25 features in as many years, has 
called it quits at 50, saying, “For the foreseeable 
future, the movie door is closed.” Kevin Smith (10 
features since his 1994 debut with Clerks) tweeted 
in December, “My last cinematic effort as a writer/ 
director will be Clerks III.” He’s all of 43. But most 
helmers keep going as long as they can find some- 
one to subsidize their visions. They see directing 
not as a job but as a fulfilling, lifelong quest. 

So the news that Hayao Miyazaki, the world’s 
most revered director of animated features, was 
calling it quits at 72 came as a jolt and a disap- 
pointment. “Miyazaki has decided that The Wind 
Rises will be his last film and he will now retire,” 
Koji Hoshino, who runs the Japanese director’s 
Studio Ghibli, announced Sept. 1 at the Venice 
Film Festival, where the new movie received its 
premiere outside of Japan. The Wind Rises screens 
at the New York Film Festival Sept. 28; Disney will 
release the film in North America. 

Miyazaki fans might show a little sympathy 
toward the master. His films, meticulously 
hand-drawn (little or no CGI), can take four years 
to complete. From his 1979 debut, The Castle of 
Cagliostro, he has made just 11 features. He has cre- 
ated other creepy castles (Castle in the Sky, Howl’s 
Moving Castle), launched teenage witches (Kiki’s 
Delivery Service) and a flying pig (Porco Rosso), 
unleashed forest gods (Princess Mononoke) and 
fish-girls (Ponyo) and, in Spirited Away, which in 
2003 won the Best Animated Feature Oscar, sent 
a plucky girl into a haunted bathhouse. His past 


four films have grossed $743 million in Japan and 
$870 million worldwide. But Miyazaki is in it only 
for the art, and making his kind of art is exhaust- 
ing. He may not want to climb another mountain. 
And he couldn't have picked a more piquant 
swan song. In his first film intended primarily for 
grownups, he has courted political controversy. 
Miyazaki’s protagonist, whom he portrays as a 
visionary genius, is Jiro Horikoshi, designer of 
the Mitsubishi A6M Zero fighter planes that on 
Dec. 7 in the year of the director’s birth dropped 
the bombs on Pearl Harbor. The Wind Rises, which 
earned $80 million in its first six weeks in its 
home country, has been ripped by the pacifist 
left for blessing the war aggression of imperial 
Japan and by the nationalist right for being “anti- 
Japanese.” Even the Japan Society for Tobacco 
Control has a grievance: people in the movie 
smoke too much, 


THE WIND RISES—ITS TITLE TAKEN FROM A LINE 
in Paul Valéry’s poem “The Graveyard by the 
Sea”(“The wind is rising! We must try to live!”)— 
weaves a tender, doomed love story into two 
volcanic decades of Japan’s history, from 1918 to 
the end of the ’30s. Here are indelible images of the 
1923 Kanto earthquake and the firestorms that 
devoured whole cities and killed 140,000 people. 
Here is the Depression that crippled Japan while its 
government poured more money into its military. 

The movie is really a double biopic: of Horiko- 
shi, whose life it follows from his youth to his 
work at Mitsubishi, with a brief postwar coda; and 
of the author Tatsuo Hori, whose 1937 novel The 
Wind Has Risen tells of a tubercular girl at a sanato- 
rium. The life and works of Hori, who died at 48 of 
TB in 1953, inform the character of Naoko Satomi, 
the young woman who becomes Jiro’s wife. 
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Set design by Vault49 for TIME 


Drawn to life 
Hayao Miyazaki, 
director of animated 
features including 
Ponyo, Howl's 
Moving Castle and 
Spirited Away, said 
The Wind Rises 
will be his last film 
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Aerodynamics In Miyazaki’s 
new film, Jiro’s planes must 
navigate the fog of war 


The Wind Rises is inspired by a quote 
of Horikoshi’s: “All I wanted to do was to 
make something beautiful.” Miyazaki 
often achieves just that. In the amaz- 
ing first scene, young Jiro climbs to 
the roof of his home and finds a plane 
parked there. Lured by its colorful avian 
design—white wings, blue feathers, a 
red tail and a yellow nose—Jiro scoots 
aboard this metallic bird for a lovely 
jaunt until he is shadowed by a huge 
dirigible holding dozens of military 
aircraft; the boy falls from the sky and 
awakes in his bed. The film is a series of 
flights and falls, airy dreams that crash- 
dive into disaster. 

Stark history and buoyant fantasy 
often merge in The Wind Rises. Jiro’s spiri- 
tual guide is the Italian airplane designer 
Giovanni Caproni, who says, “The whole 
world’s a dream.” Caproni eagerly awaits 
the age of commercial aviation: “Instead 
of bombs, we'll carry passengers.” But 
his first attempt, essentially an airborne 
cruise ship, crashes. That was Caproni’s 
tragedy. Jiro’s planes flew supremely 
efficient bombing raids. That was his. 

Miyazaki has never cared much for the 
“realistic” animating of human figures; 
they are abstracted into giant-eyed doll 
faces and stiff legs, as if trudging on stilts. 
(Even the adult Jiro looks like any anime 
child.) The director expresses his true 
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artistry in his landscapes: rural vistas 
rendered in the most delicate pastels, 
like the watercolors Naoko paints as Jiro 
courts her. In a hard land heading to war, 
Miyazaki makes sure the views are rav- 
ishing. His perfect metaphor for a Japan 
straddling the old world and the new: the 
planes Jiro designs are pulled onto the 
practice field by teams of oxen. 

This exquisite paintbrushing, or 
whitewashing, extends to Jiro’s visits to 
Germany to gauge its aircraft ingenuity 
against his, and to his development of 
the Zero prototype. But as Japan flexes its 
military muscle, Miyazaki tiptoes away 
to concentrate on the Jiro-Naoko love 
story. Their devotion is heart-strong and 
constant. As Naoko says, “I’ve loved you 
since the wind brought you to me.” But 
this last half hour might have considered 
the impact of the hero Jiro’s Zero. It was 
a beautiful machine that encouraged 
tyrannical Japan to dream of world con- 
quest and brought death more swiftly to 
rival airmen and civilians alike. 

The Wind Rises may be a challenging 
end toa major artist’s career. But Miyazaki 
has retired before, after the 1997 Princess 
Mononoke, and he returned to make four 
more wonders, including this one, that 
immeasurably enrich his legacy. The new 
film betrays no hint of flagging energy, 
let alone senility; it is vigorous, subtle, 
thematically daring, visually gorgeous. So 
may his stated retirement be a brief, dark 
whim. May he go on enchanting and con- 


founding us for years to come. a 





Movie Life and Death 
In Venice. Three world 
premieres from the 
Italian film festival 


| PHILOMENA 





An Irishwoman (Judi Dench) enlists jour 
nalist Martin Sixsmith (Steve Coogan) 
to help her locate the son she was 
forced to give up 50 years before. Their 
odd-couple comedy, in Stephen Frears' 
intelligent weepie, leavens the scandal 


| of Catholic nuns’ selling the babies of 


unwed girls. Dench's warm, potent, 
heroic turn deserves an Oscar. 





CHILD OF GOD 

The insanely multitasking James Franco 
completes his 2013 festival trifecta as 
a director (Interior. Leather Bar. played 
at Berlin, As | Lay Dying at Cannes) with 
this take on Cormac McCarthy's 1973 
novel about a backwoods necrophiliac, 
played with feral intensity by Scott 
Haze. The material is alarmingly trans- 
gressive, but the movie's kind of drab. 





GRAVITY 
Alfonso Cuar6n’'s visually astonishing, 
knuckle-whitening 3-D sci-fi adventure 


| strands an astronaut (George Clooney) 


and a NASA scientist (Sandra Bullock) 
in space when their shuttle is destroyed. 
Building on the digital achievements of 
Avatar and Life of Pi, Gravity reveals the 
glory of cinema's future. 
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Caught. A fresh look at J.D. Salinger’s 


triumphant, traumatic, tawdry life 
By Lev Grossman 


IN 1949, STILL REELING FROM HIS HEROIC SERVICE IN WORLD 
War II, already deep in the throes of writing The Catcher in the Rye, 
J.D. Salinger took a vacation at the Sheraton Plaza Hotel in Day- 
tona Beach, Fla., where he met a girl named Jean. She was 14. Sal- 
inger was 30. “He was the first adult who seemed to be genuinely 
interested in what I had to say,” she would recall 60 years later. 
When he got home, Salinger began writing Jean letters, and 
the two stayed in touch. Salinger told her, not implausibly, that 
she inspired his story “For Esmé—With Love and Squalor.” 


| After five years, things went further: he took her to Montreal 


for the weekend, and they slept together. She was a virgin. 
The next day his manner was chilly. Apart from one wordless 
glimpse, she never saw Salinger again. 

Disconcerting anecdotes of this kind are thick on the 
ground in Salinger, a new biography by David Shields and 
Shane Salerno. How coulda man like Salinger, who saw into 
the hearts of millions of readers, not see what was going on 
in Jean’s? Or not care? If biographies are supposed to elucidate 
the contradictions within their subjects, they don’t come 
much starker than that. 

Salinger is billed both as “the official book of the acclaimed 
documentary film’—meaning Salerno’s movie of the same 
name, which was released on Sept. 2—and as an “oral biogra- 
phy.” In fact, it’s somewhat more than the first and less than 
the second. It presents a decade’s worth of genuinely valuable 
research, but in an oddly half-baked form, choppily edited into 
700 pages of brief, bloggy chunks with minimal context and 
attribution. It’s as if Salinger’s life were a YouTube video and 








A LOOK INSIDE 
The authors 
say Salinger, 

who published 

his last story in 

1965, arranged 


before his death 


to have several 
books appear 
posthumously 
over the next 
few years 
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we were reading the comments. (And 
while I’m complaining: there’s no index.) 

But scroll through it, because there 
are riches here. I knew, for example, that 
Salinger fought in W W II, but the book 
presents a shocking, vivid account of a 
smart-alecky wannabe writer who went 
from the bosom of a well-heeled Park 
Avenue family to the D-Day landings—he 
hit Utah Beach with the first six chapters 
of Catcher in his pocket—and who wit- 
nessed some of the most horrific scenes 
in the European theater: the Norman 
hedgerows, Hiirtgen Forest, the Battle of 
the Bulge and, finally, the liberation of the 
concentration camp Kaufering IV. 

It’s a miracle Salinger survived; in fact, 
not all of him did. “You never really get 
the smell of burning flesh out of your 
nose entirely, no matter how long you 
live,” he once remarked to his daughter. 
An irony Salinger returns to repeatedly is 
that the war both made him as a writer 
and destroyed him as a person. It stripped 
away the slick glibness of his prewar 
fiction, giving him the voice he needed 
to write Catcher and the Glass-family sto- 
ries, but it also left him with a crippling 
case of posttraumatic stress disorder. 

What follows is well known: Salinger 
fled fame and celebrity for rural New 
Hampshire, where he embraced an ascet- 
ic form of Hinduism. His emotional life 
revolved around a personal mythology 
in which a series of younger women (like 
Jean) appeared first as idealized goddesses 
to be wooed, then as imperfect humans 
to be spurned. If there’s a bombshell in 
Salinger, it’s that although he published 
his last story in 1965, Salinger apparently 
left behind five new books that will ap- 
pear over the next few years. 

Salinger doesn’t excuse its subject’s per 
sonal failings, but it helps explain them: 
in his fiction, Salinger had a chance to be 
the good, untraumatized man he couldn't 
be in real life. “All of us are broken,” 
Shields and Salerno write, “everyone, at 
some point, especially in adolescence, 
feels irreparably damaged, and we all 
need healing.” Most of us find it; some of 
us even find it in Salinger’s fiction. But 
while he sometimes granted his charac- 
ters grace and closure, they were, appar 


ently, gifts he could never give himself. m 
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Travel 


Strange 
Bedfellows 


~— ie: ‘ cris. 
28 CAaLEVIERS 


By Eliana Dockterman 


ROBERT HERO, 22, BIKED ACROSS 
Europe with two friends this 
summer, crashing on strang- 
ers’ couches as they went. 
They had met these people 
not in train stations or coffee 
shops but on a website that 
connects travelers with hosts 
who have spare mattresses. 

Tight economic times and 
a growing openness to strang 
ers thanks to the Internet 
have given rise to the “sharing 
economy.” People are logging 
on to sites and apps to rent out 
their cars, houses and even 
their clothes directly to one 
another. And it’s big business: 
the peer-to-peer rental market 
is worth $26 billion, according 
to Rachel Botsman, author of 
What’s Mine Is Yours: The Rise of 
Collaborative Consumption. 

Arguably the biggest sec 
tor of the sharing economy is 
travel. People are renting their 
beds to out-of-towners (Airbnb 
and Couchsurfer), leading 
them on guided tours (Vayable 
and CanaryHop) and hosting 
meals (Voulez Vouz Diner 
and EatWith), sometimes for 
free but on most sites for a 
price—though one far below 
those found at local hotels. 
Trust, based mainly on online 
reviews, is fueling a global 
sharecation network. 

Airbnb has grown im 
mensely since it launched in 
2008. It now boasts listings 
in over 35,000 cities and has 
4 million registered guests, 

3 million of whom joined in 
2012 alone. That same year, 
10.4 million couches were 
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surfed via Couchsurfing.org. 

Part of the appeal for travel 
ers is the chance to live like 
locals. “In certain small towns, 
Googling what to see would not 
have helped,” says Hero. “But in 
Compiégne [in France], our host 
took us to this castle where Na 
poleon partied.” Hero and his 
friends crashed on 35 couches 
during their trek. “Originally, 
we did it to save money. But 
now I would be upset if I had 
to travel any other way.” 

Some people might dread 
strangers’ using their kitchen 
or showering in their bath 
room. But hosts on sharing 
sites relish the idea. lan Barrere, 


. 26, who hosted while living as 


an American expat in Serbia, 
said some couch-crashing 
experiences blossomed into 
long-term friendships that 
spanned borders. Others 
were less fruitful: “I hosted 

a lot of hippie musicians 

in torn and dirty clothes.” 


Trust between strang 
ers has grown so much that 
people may be willing to share 
hotel rooms, not just houses. 
Easynest.com, which launched 
this summer, pairs strangers 
together to split the cost of a 
hotel room—hopefully with 
separate beds. On these sites, 
users pick hosts or fellow 
travelers mainly on the basis of 
user reviews, so online reputa 
tion becomes paramount. 

But there are risks to any 
system based on peer reviews. 
Ashley Reynolds, 31, ran 
into trouble while traveling 


‘Reputations 

on- and off-line 
will merge to 
create a market- 
place where trust 
is the currency.’ 


—RACHEL BOTSMAN 


through Europe. A male host in 
Barcelona got drunk at a party 
and told her, “You're getting 
raped tonight.” He claimed it 
was ajoke, Reynolds says, “but 
he kept saying it to the point 
that I was so uncomfortable 
that there was no way I was 
staying with him.” She ended 
up crashing on a hostel sofa 
and posted a negative review, 
but the host is still on the site. 
She now usually stays with fe 
male hosts while traveling. 

Though such horror sto 
ries are not the norm, safety 
concerns have led some sites 
to take external measures. 
Airbnb recently introduced a 
system whereby you can verify 
your online identity by send 
ing the site a copy of an off-line 
ID, like a driver’s license. 

And while most sharing 
sites do not vet hosts, more are 
turning to social networks 
like Facebook as a platform for 
building trust. The new Friends 
of Friends Travel connects trav 
elers already indirectly linked 
through social media. “Even 
if the person you're crashing 
with is technically a stranger, 
someone you know knows 
them and can vouch for them,” 
says DJ. Singh, a co-founder. 

Yet even on stranger-to 
stranger sites like Airbnb, 
rebooking rates are over 80%. 
And most of those who stay 
with strangers or rent out 
their homes swear that the ex 
perience has reinforced their 
faith in the system. Botsman 
believes this is the beginning 
of anew economy based on 
one’s good name. “Reputations 
on- and off-line will merge to 
create a marketplace where 
trust is the currency.” 

Orat least trust tempered 
by experience. “The good 
times outnumbered the bad,” 
Reynolds says of her experi 
ence. “I trust my gut now. 

I know when to say no.” 5 
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THE AWESOME COLUMN 


12 Votes Down 


Joel Stein 





I'd be so good at judging my peers. Yet | 
can't seem to get myself picked for a jury 


FAR TOO LITTLE 
is asked of mein 
return for being 
an American. 
Sure, I could 
join the military, work for 
the government or stop using 
complicated accounting tricks 
to avoid taxes, but I’m the kind 
of guy who prefers to be forced. 
So I get excited whenever I get a 
jury-duty letter. Not only is it an 
opportunity to do my part for 
a legal system I believe in, but 
also, after a career of writing 
columns, it would be nice to 
finally have my opinion matter. 
Yet I’ve never even gotten 
close to making it onto a jury. 
A few weeks ago, I once again 
sat in an L.A. criminal-court 
building all day, hoping to be 
assigned to a trial. Then, just 
an hour away from being once 
again sent home, I heard my 
name called. I ran down the 
hall like it was The Price Is Right. 





The first thing the Honor- 
able Craig Richman told me 
and my hundred competitors 
was that our trial was going 
to take a little longer than av- 
erage, since he likes to make 
it fun. Judge Richman, I could 
tell, really knew how to read 
aroom. He asked Deputy 
Velasco, who is short, to stand 
up even though he 
already was standing; 
he told us not to leave 
our belongings behind 
since this was a crimi- 
nal court, which meant 
there were criminals 
around. It was the mate- 
rial of aman who hada 
legally captive audience. 
The next day, I was 
randomly labeled juror 


60 


No. 5 and proudly took my seat 
in the jury box. Then Judge 
Richman asked if anyone had 
areason they could not serve 
on this jury. People had incred- 
ibly elaborate excuses about 
how busy they were with their 
jobs or their kids, and for some 
reason, Judge Richman never 
said, “Oh, you're right, that 
does sound far more important 
than figuring out if someone 
tried to kill another person.” 
Judge Richman then asked 
us each if we were able to avoid 
making assumptions about the 
defendant, who was also in the 
room, based on the enormous 
tattoo covering his face. I told 
him I certainly could. But by 
the 2oth time he asked a poten- 
tial juror, I started to wonder if, 
compared with the non—face 
tattooed, the face tattooed are 
more likely to make poor deci- 
sions. After all, these are people 
who walked into a tattoo parlor 
and said, “I think this design 
will go well with my face.” 
Next, we were asked our 
occupation, our family mem- 
bers’ occupations, if we were 
tight with any cops and if 
anyone close to us had ever 
perpetrated or suffered from 
a violent crime. I was shocked 
to find out that a quarter of 
my fellow potential jurors 
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had experienced horrifying 
violence: a husband murdered, 
an ex-husband in prison for 
murder, a sister killed by a 
gang member, a woman whose 
suburban home was broken 
into and had knives left on her 
bed as a warning. One guy had 
so much drama in his life that 
an hour after he was asked, he 
raised his hand to tell the judge 
he'd forgotten to mention that 
his brother got arrested for hay- 
ing marijuana in his car, did 
three years in a Texas jail and 
got deported on the day of his 
release. When a man stepped 
on my sunglasses as we left for 
lunch break, I didn’t get angry 
at him, not because his brother 
and two cousins had been 
murdered but because he knew 
that I knew that. 

I made it to Day Three with- 
out a single question being 
fired at me by either attorney. 
With only half the room re- 
maining, I was feeling great 
about my chances, when, out 
of nowhere, I was sent home by 
the prosecutor. Which verified 
all my fears: Iam too soft, too 
weak and too liberal to convict 
even a potential murderer. I 
stood up and yelled, “What did 
I do? I was well behaved!” I left 
the courtroom and mimed “I'll 
call you” to the prosecutor. 





The prosecutor wouldn't 
talk to me, possibly because 
my miming was more sug- 
gestive than I intended. So! 
called Philip K. Anthony, CEO 
of DecisionQuest, a national 
trial-consulting firm. He told 


me that because I live in Holly- | 


wood and work in the media, 
lam indeed too soft, weak 
and liberal to ever get picked 
for a criminal case, though he 
thought I might be good for 
other cases. “If you got called 
on an intellectual-property 
case, both sides could poten- 
tially say, ‘We need people 
who can analyze data and be 
precise. This guy is perfect,’” 
Anthony said. In other words, 
I’m such a nerd that I can 
judge only other nerds. 

Tossing me didn’t help 
just the prosecution but also 
justice itself. Because while 
ajury that included a few 
educated English speakers 
might sound great, Anthony 
told me, it’s more important 
to have a homogeneous jury 
that will debate instead of 
being led by one person’s 
opinion. That’s why I got 
thrown out at the same time 
as four other potential jurors 
with white collar jobs. Who, 
I must admit, were not a jury 
of peers for the face tattooed. 
Or people who don’t 
watch Mad Men. 

I don’t know what 
the jury decided, but 
I'm sure they made a 
better decision than I 
would have. Because 
I’m not jury material. 
Or Army material. Or 
government material. 
They really should raise 


my taxes. is 
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Artist and activist Yoko Ono on What does that “Land of Hell” 
creativity, John Lennon’s legacy and from the title track mean to 
Vite ny, sOnn Lennon's iesacy ana you? Is it a literal place? 
why she feels no need to retire Rolling Stone asked me to 

write something about John 

and me. In that, I was say 
You've had a productive year, I’m also being very practical ing maybe people feel that 
including museum shows; a and logical. I really think that | they’re in heaven when 
book, Acorn, that offers read- we're getting wiser and wiser. 
ers 100 conceptual instruc- We can make it. 
tions; and an album, Take 
Me to the Land of Hell, out on In addition to the album, 
Sept. 17. What prompted all you recently released a 
this creativity? new remix of “Walking on es 
Whenlhavetimetodothese | ThinIce,” the last track 
things and I get inspired, I you worked on with John 
just do it. Lennon. What was it like to 
return to that song? 

How has your creative process It’s a very strange kind 
evolved over the course of of relationship I have 
your career? with “Walking on Thin 
My career? I never think of it Ice,” because when I creat- 
as a “career.” Art and music ed it Ijust thought, Well, it’s 
and all those things that I’m a pretty good song. But then 
creating are just part of me. John and I produced it and 


he passed away right away. 
Has that part of you changed? The memory of it is really 


I don’t think so, but maybe painful, actually. 

critics might say something 

else! My feeling is that this How much is he still part of 
particular album is the best I your life today? 

did in 80 years. Also the book, | I’m proud that I was his 
Acorn. | was a bit nervous wife. Iam still, in a way, you 
about it, so I reread it—and know. I’m working on his 
said, “Oh, that’s not bad.” work too. The fact that I’m do- 


ing that, as well as my work, 
It’s been more than 40 years I feel a little pride about it. 
since “Give Peace a Chance” 
was recorded, and war is still There’s a song on the album 
a big part of the world. Do you called “Little Boy Blue Your 
ever get frustrated or feel like Daddy’s Gone.” Is that about 
things will never improve? your son? 
Well, we're still here. People Yes, that was a song to him, 
say, “What’s happening now? | because I understand what 
You said that it’s goingtobe _| hehadtogothrough. 
O.K.!” It’s going to be O.K., but. } When John and I were go 


it’s taking a little time, more ing to have Sean we said, 
time than I thought. “Anybody who is John and 
Yoko’s child should be very, 
How optimistic! very happy.” But we really / 
It’s not being optimistic. I hadn't realized that it could be | 
think I’m being pragmatic. very difficult for him. And it | 
I'ma pragmatic person.And | was. Anditis,in away. 
62 





they have a beautiful love 
relationship. We felt that 

our heaven was in hell. Hell 
was created by people, for 

us, but we still had heaven 
between us. So I thought that 
this time—well, we were so 
adamant about our love, and 
when I look around I feel that 
people are much more inter 
ested in making money and 
trying to be famous. They’re 
ignoring their hearts. That’s 
why there are so many heart 
operations, I think. 


So you think people are more 
interested in fame and money 
than they used to be? 
It seems like that. It'd be 
good if we loved each other 
and would give some focus 
to each other, and weren't 
afraid of being passion 
ate. To have a relation 
ship that is pure 
and passionate and 
beautiful—I think 
people are scared 
of having that now. 
Especially guys. 


Do you think you'll 
ever retire? 
I never thought of 
it. It would be so 
silly to retire now. 
It’s like my second 
life is opening up. 
WhenlIbecame7o,_ |. 
I thought, Wow, it’s 
great! I’d like people 
toknow, especially |¢ 
women. They’re : 
always thinking, I’m 
going to be 40! What 
am I going to do? 
Well, 70 was great. 
Eighty’s even better. 
—LILY ROTHMAN 








TO SEE ONO'S INTERVIEW 
GO TO time.com/10questions 
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He will grow out of his 

clothes, 

his allergies, 

four nicknames, 

five girlfriends, 

two internships. 

But he will never grow out of the way 
he hiccups when he laughs hard. 


He’s going places. 
And we're working to help make sure 
he gets there, safely. 


by working together to as fiting ac iden pol 
place. Because we all have and. we all want to get the 


toyota.com/LetsGoPlaces 
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